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“THE WHITE PERIL” 


A Japanese Military Writer Urges Japan to Prepare to Fight the World. 


Tue Bocey or Iso_tation RAtiseEp to JusTIFY THE APOTHEOSIS OF MILITARISM. 


Ss 


We publish below the first instalment of a translation, or rather paraphrase, of a remarkable pook 
published in Tokyo in November, 1915. The book is entitled “The Japanese Empire after the War,” and the 
writer, who hides his identity behind initials, is obviously a Japanese military officer on the reserve list. The 


object of the writer is frankly militaristic. 


He seeks to inspire the Japanese people with the beliei that the 


Empire is in danger of being conquered by the white races, after they have patched up their own differences. 
To avert this disaster, he declares, augmentation of the army is imperative. To make his case good the writer 
vives with refreshing frankness his opinion of the European nations and America. As an indication of the 
strength of the hold that militarism has obtained in Japan the book is well worth studying, and we have no 
doubt that the instalment now printed, and those that will follow, will be read with interest. ; 


PREFACE 


Over a year has passed since the outbreak of the European 
war. Germany, it is believed, is in the grip of an economic 
famine, and is growing more and more frantic. in her mad exer- 
tions ; there is something demoniacal in her dash at the eastern 
and western fronts. On the other hand, we see the Entente 
Powers, Great Britain, France and Russia, growing firmer; their 
determination to continue the war, no matter ior how long, till 
they gain the victory, is becoming more and more inflexible. 

A century ago, when Napoleon threatened to overpower 
Europe, William Pitt of Great Britain was determined to crush 
him, at all cost. In defiance of public opinion he kept up the 
war for twenty years, and finally achieved a glorious victory on 
the memorable field of Waterloo. 


We believe that the Allies will be able to persevere through 
pains anid difficulties, till they win the final triumph. But to-day 
there is something potential in the influence of public opinion 
over the policy of the state, which was hardly dreamed of a 
century ago. Consequently it may happen that the belligerents 
on both sides will be induced to consider their burdens too 
heavy, and, overcome by the horror of warfare, arrive at the 
conclusion that nothing is to be gained commensurate with the 
enormous expenditure, with the possible result that the restora- 
tion of peace may be effected at an earlier date than we expect. 
But, even if such an unexpected eventuality does not occur, it is 
certain that the war must come to an end sooner or later. When 
the war ends, it does not require any prophetic vision to foresee 


that the Powers concerned: will find themselves in the most 


complex international diplomatic relationship that can be imagin- 


ed. Some one has said, “The unprecendéented war will -be 


followed by a great peace of an unprecedented duration.” 


_ But the peace to come will not be the'kind which is dreamed 
of by the Christian, that is, the realization: of -the gar 





universal brotherhood. Rather we fear the advent of a dreadful 
series of racial wars waged under the pretext of peace for the 
preservation of different members of the world’s family. : 
Then it is certain that the road which our Empire must take 
after the war will be very difficult and dangerous. Hence our 
fears and anxiety. The idea that the end of the war will find 
the national resources of the combatants well nigh exhausted, and 
that the peace to come after the war will be the realisation of 
the doctrines of universal brotherhood, is but the optimism of 
near-sighted arm-chair theorists who have no right to discuss. 
with us the important scheme of national expansion. 
Lieutr.-Cor. V. I. 
Nov. I915. 
CHAPTER I 
INTERNATIONAL RIVALRY 
Our opinion of the European war, as expressed at its begin- 
ning, was that it was a great collision between Pan-Germanism 
and Pan-Slavism. At first we doubted if the two combinations 
were likely to remain intact, but the progress of the war 
has convinced us that they are far stronger in their union 
than we thought. Take for instance the conduct of Socialists. 


_ I.—Tue ATTITUDE oF SoctaList PARTIES IN 
Various STATES 


The Socialist is an absolute pacifist; he would destroy. the 
barrier of national frontiers, remove the differences between the 
rich and the poor, and upholding the principles of universal 
brotherhood and of common property, is a relentless enemy of 
war. He holds that warlike action or preparation is calculated’ 
only to enrich capitalists and deprive labourers of their work,’ 
and to beget many other social evils. ‘To the present war all 
Socialists were vehemently opposed at first. Their journalistic 
organs published anti-war views. Not content with this, they 
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held a meeting in the capital of Belgium on July 29, 1914, at 
which eleven countries were represented. On this memorable 
occasion they were unanimous in opposing hostilities, and in 
declaring that they should do everything to avert the coming 
world’s war. They also agreed to hold a great international 
Socialist conference in Paris on August 9. 

But what did they do after the war actually broke out? 
Their anti-war fever immediately disappeared and there was not 
a vestige of the “ general strike’’ they had threatened to carry 
out. Not one of them expressed any antagonism to the war 
budget of his own country. 


The Attitude of German Socialists. 


The Kaiser once said of the Socialists, that “ they are people 
without a country.” But, after the outbreak of the war, the 
German Socialists declared that those who loved their fatherland 
best in a time of national emergency were the Socialists, and 
they gave enormous support to the special war estimates presented 
in the Reichstag in August and December. 

Franke, a Socialist leader, when about to expire from a 
bullet wound at Mullhauzen, said, “I have no other idea now 
than to fight with the enemy.’”’ 

In the session of the Reichstag opened in May, 1915, two 
eminent Socialist members delivered speeches, asserting there 
was no cause to suspect that their declaration made at the outset 
of the war as regards their attitude towards it, had in any way 
changed. 

The Attitude of French Socialists. 


A French Socialist leader was assassinated at Paris on July 
31, 1914, but his colleagues were unanimous in approving of the 
war estimates on August 4. In the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet that followed, two Socialists obtained portfolios. One 
of them was the man who had often publicly denounced any 
idea of retaliative war with Germany, and the other had been a 
denouncer of the Russo-French Alliance. But now they had 
joined the anti-German ministry, breathing fire against the 
enemy. This is a remarkable phenomenon. Again, a member 
of the French Socialist party went so far as to assert that the 
war should be kept up till German militarism was crushed. Ali 
the French Socialists have been converted into enthusiastic 
advocates of the war. 


In the Chamber’s session of January this year (1915), all 
the members of the Socialist Party, gave their full approval to 
the Government’s military plans against Germany. 


Lhe Attitude of Belgian Socialists 


The leader of the Belgian Socialist Party, cried at the top 
of his voice that Belgium should arise in defence of her 
neutrality, and that to thwart the advance of German militarists 
was the only way to ensure her liberty. In the war Cabinet 
subsequently formed this Socialist was included. 


The Attitude of English Socialists 


They tried at first to hold fast to their theories, but their 
voice has since become inaudible. Now they are responding 
loyally to the Government’s call for soldiers and war funds. 


The Attitude of Russian Socialists 


On the whole, the Russian Socialists seem to have stuck to 
their guns most faithfully. But to the war budget they con- 
sented. It is true that they rejected the call for the 2,000 million 
roubles loan made in October(?) But those who were supposed 
to be worse than Socialists, namely, Revolutionists and Nihilists, 
exhibited a vehemently warlike spirit. They enthusiastically 
approved of the war against Germany, they exclaimed that 
Germany was the enemy of Russian labourers, and those who 
were working abroad, including editors of Socialist organs, 
returned home to fight for their country. | 

There were many other admirable instances of the fact that 
Russian thinkers of various schools have sacrificed their own 
principles on the altar of their nation’s emergency. 
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Since the outbreak of the war, we have often heard of 
German Socialists making zealous efforts in favour of peace. 
But we know they are in most cases only an attempt to throw 
dust in the eyes of the Kaiser’s adversaries. In other cases their 
alleged remarks were either officially contradicted, or indignantly 
repudiated by the Kaiser. 

Some people think that this laxity of Socialism is only a 
temporary phenomenon, but that the time will come when Social- 
ism will have its way in war as well as in peace. In proof of 
this assertion, they point to the strikes in English coal-mines, and 
the disaffection among the employees of Krupps. But sich 
incidents reflect the views of only sections of the many large 
organisations of Socialists, and when contrasted with the spirit 
of patriotic nationalism exhibited by their representative bodies, 
as already stated, are too insignifcant to negative the general 
attitude of the Socialists towards the war. This section of the 
chapter is intended only to show how a section of the people cher- 
ishing Socialistic principles, have, in the ardour of their patriotism, 
sacrificed their own private views, and it perchance proves how 
strong and firm becomes the spirit of nationalism in time of 
emergency. 


2. UNITY AND Co-OPERATION OF VARIOUS PEOPLE 


It isa matter of course that the subjects of any nation should 
join with one another in doing their utmost in their country’s 
cause in a serious national crisis, and yet we cannot but be deeply 
impressed by the wonderful spirit of unity and co-operation 
shown in countries in which so many different races are mingled, 

Most of the facts illustrative of this national co-operation in 
various countries have already been reported through the Press 
magazines, But we will recapitulate some typical facts in a 
systematic form. 

Germany. Germany is inherently a warlike nation. Be- 
sides, her soil is sterile, her climate is cold, and she is beset with 
enemies on three sides. Unless she strives and fights with all 
her might and main, she can never hope to make any progress. 
For many decades she has been expecting and preparing for the 
outbreak of the present war, and now that it has come, all her 
people are resolutely conscious of its critical life and death 
significance; they know that Germany must either win or be 
ruined. So there is something in the German spirit to-day which 
is hardly equalled elsewhere. 

Even the English observer cannot withhold admiration for 
Germany’s military organisation. (The opinion of an English 
writer is here quoted concerning what Germany has done in 
industrial, financial as well as in military organisation). 

Directly the war broke out Germany took over the monopoly 
of all cereals, and the local administrative bodies are allowed 
only to sell sufficient quantities of them to meet the requirements 
of their respective populations. 

All things and materials of the slightest military value have 
been requisitioned, even to cotton and silk yarns. All the court 
festivities and banquets were abolished, the amount they would 
have cost being contributed to homes for disabled soldiers. 

Young men between 16 and 18 receive military training 
under the discipline of retired officers, and men over 17 years 
can volunteer for the service without the consent of their parents. 

The strictest restriction is exercised on travel and com- 
munication of people to exclude the danger of espionage. 

Relatives of deceased soldiers are not allowed to wear 
mourning or to advertise their bereavements in the press. 

War prisoners are employed in the reclamation of waste 
land, they are employed in ploughing some parts of parade 
grounds, parks, gymnasiums, etc., to increase the agricultural 
output. 

The method of breeding cattle and other animals has been 
altered so as to diminish the consumption of their food. 

Representatives of business men have met and sworn that 
they will not shrink from making any sacrifice needed so that 
their country may attain the object of the war. Industrial work- 
ers and agriculturalists have made the same patriotic pledge, that 
is to make any personal sacrifice necessary, and to do everything 
to prevent the prices of things unduly appreciating. 
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On August 13, last year (1914), the number of German 
volunteers reached, 1,300,000. { ?) 

Women have petitioned the authorities proposing that a 
women’s national defence corps be organised to do home duties 
so that as many soldiers may be sent to the front as possible. 


The greatest economy is exercised in every German home, 
even the refuse of food-stuff, if it is deemed eatable, is set aside 
for the indigent, while that part which is fit for the food of 
animals is also carefully stored for feeding cattle and other 
beasts. | | 

For the benefit of families of soldiers, more than 100 cheap 
restaurants have been established by aristocrats and Socialists, 
and mere meals are sold for between 12 and 18 sen. (Japanese 
cents. 


All public entertainments are restricted to those which 
inspire patriotic sentiments. 

Various charity enterprises and subscription funds have 
been got up and liberally responded to. 


Scholars are using their talents in defending their country’s 
cause, in exciting the sympathy of other nations, and inspiring 
the people with martial spirit by books or lectures. 

University professors are urging their students to volunteer 
for service, and some colleges have been closed owing to all the 
‘students going to the front. At the primary school, the teacher 
endeavours to give the students the latest information about the 
operations so as to keep up their interest inthe war. Every 
class roofn has a map of the war and pictures of famous 
soldiers are hung up to excite admiration and adulation on the 
part of the students. 


Scientists are taking the greatest pains to discover substitutes 
for the necessaries of life and war, the demand for which has 
increased out of all proportion to the natural supply. They are 
said to have succeeded in discovering many useful substitutes. 
(Many examples are mentioned. ) 


France. In France, Britain and Russia, the national 
enthusiasm displayed is no less keen than in Germany. Count- 
less acts of patriotism, both public and private, have been recorded. 


Particularly is this true in the case of France. The spirit 
of vengeance against Germany has been burning during the past 
forty years. Though there was some internal strife in the 
Chambers, the Government’s bills were passed both in the 
sessions of August last and January this year. That the French 
people, who had a notorious reputation for flippancy, should now 
place implicit confidence in the conduct of the military authorities, 
and that not a sound of grumbling has been heard though the 
soldiers had led over a year’s trench-life without making any 
marked advance, strikes us as a remarkable fact. 


The Times correspondent at Paris wrote something as 
follows :— 


‘Men from 19 to 48 have nearly all enlisted in the service, all 
work at home being done by women and old men. All motor 
omnibuses have been requisitioned and the traffic is covered by the 
old fashioned horse bus driven by old men or juveniles. Newspa- 
pers are sold only by women and children. Wealthy people and 
actors are doing charity work, and the distribution of food among 
poor families of soldiers is chiefly done by high-class ladies. Many 
cafes and restaurants are closed and Paris at night is unbelievably 
quiet.”’ | 


The traditional frivolity of the French character has gone 
anc is replaced by earnestness and steadiness of purpose. Inthe 
conversation of adults and the play of children you find the 
spirit of French patriotism. 


Russia.— Russian patriotism was doubtless at a high pitch - 


during the Russo-Japanese war, but the students were then more 
enthusiastic about social reforms, and towards the close of the 
war a revolutionary movement actually broke out which seriously 
interfered with the conduct of the war. In the present conflict, 
however, the Russian people are concentrating their whole energy 
on the war, free from all internal troubles. The Press in a 
chorus has declared that the German oppression of the Slav race 
has reached the last extreme, so that Germany, the enemy of 
humanity, must be exterminated in the interest of the world’s 
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peace, and that the Government and people, parties, Jews and 
Poles should combine in destroying their common enemy. 

The name of the capital has been changed to signalize 
Russian animosity against the Teutons. 

The veto on alcoholic drinks, which was suggested during 
the wars with Japan and Turkey, but not carried out, has now 
been put into operation. This prohibition causes the Govern- 
ment the loss of 670,000,000 yen, and those who were making their 
living by the liquor business nmnbered 200,000 not including 
4,823,000 retailers. But, after the veto was enforced, the number 
of crimes and fires is reported to have greatly decreased, while 
the savings of the people increased. | 

All the famous palaces have been placed at the service of 
the Red Cross Society by their royal owners, to be used for the 
accommodation of the wounded. Throughout Russia so-called 
“provincial union associations” are organised under the control of 
Prince Ruoff () and these associations contributed 64,000 beds 
and necessary medical requisites. They are also constructing 50 
sanitary trains. Some Government subsidy is allowed them, but 
more of their work is being paid for by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of their members. ; 

Scholars and students are doing their duty as readily as 
others. Twenty-five per cent of the students of the Peers’ 
school at Moscow have volunteered for the front. Many students 
offered their services for carrying wounded soldiers and other 
work. At technical schools students are turning out or mending 
weapons or making chemicals for war uses. Many boys and giris 
also offered their services for war duties, some of them being 
decorated for gallant and meritorious services. 

Our Lieutenant commander Edahara who has been with the 
Russian troops attests that the loyalty of the Russian people 
towards the Czar, being imbued as it is by religious sentiments, 
is perhaps more fervent than Japanese loyalty towards the 
Mikado. 

Britain. Previous to the war, the situation in Ireland was 
assuming an ominous aspect. Bloody scenes had already 
occurred in Dublin, and there was a widespread fear of a civil 
war breaking out. All the papers of the Liberal and Socialist 
parties advocated neutrality and expressed anti-war views. But, 
once hostilities were deciared, all the internal hubbub and 
journalistic fulminations vanished, and the whole Empire began 
to move towards the same objective of war. The Prime 
Minister fraternized with the leader of the cpposition, and both 
appealed to the patriotism of the people from the same 
platform. 

As regards the people in general, they reposed full confidence 
in the invincibility of their unrivalled Navy, and turning a deaf 
ear to foreigners’ criticism of their army they are making delib- 
erate preparations for a perpetual war, never flagging in their 
confidence of ultimate victory. 

Within a month of the outbreak of the war, over 700 men 
connected with universities had gone to the front as volunteers. 
All public schools are giving military drill to the students and the 
inculcation of military knowledge is aimed at by every school. 
juvenile battalions are being formed and boy scout movements 
are receiving warm support. General Baden-Poweil is said to 
have prepared a scheme for creating a national defence battalion 
from the juvenile volunteers. 

Women are taking the place of men workers in many 
branches of public work. As chauffers, railway porters, book- 
ing clerks, station masters, post deliveries, workers at factories, 
car drivers, and policemen the English women are working 
admirably. 

Sir Gilbert Parker declares—“To destroy a _ perfectly 
organised state like Germany, nothing but the mobilization of 
every British resource in man and material will be effectual.’’ 


3.—NATIONALISM AND Wortp Ponrirics. 


Nationalism.—By nationalism we mean that attitude of a 
people, who possessing the same characteristics, language, 
customs, etc., realize their own collective interests and endeavour 
with mutual co-operation to share their common political destiny 
for better or worse. This doctrine holds that the people of one 
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country may differ from those of another in their political 
aspirations. 

There have been many tyrannical rulers from the olden time 
who broke or tried to destroy the natural boundaries between 
people of different race and tradition, with the consequence that 
some very unnatural national combinations have been made. 
One of the greatest illusions which animated these tyrants was 
what may be called world subjugation. 

After the collapse of Napoleon, it was suggested that a 
general re-adjustment of the confused boundaries of the 
European states should be effected upon the principles of 
nationalism. But this plan was not adopted, so that Europe 
relapsed into the chaotic state that preceded the French revolu- 
tion. Thus it was that all the European embroglios which have 
since occurred are traceable to nationalism. The independence 
of Greece, Belgium and Italy and the building up of the German 
Empire were the results of the collective endeavours of people 
of the same races, customs, and languages to break through the 
yoke of alien rulers. 

The fact that great Russia was vanquished by small Japan 
gave a strong impetus to the nationalistic instincts of many 
people. Revolutions have broken out in Turkey and China, and 
the Balkan states have seen outbreak after outbreak of a bloody 
nature. And yet the division of people does not as yet coincide with 
the division of nations. In various parts of the world, therefore, 
we see a dormant tendency to nationalistic revolutions. They 
are like the fire in the volcano, biding their time of eruption. 

World Politics.—Napoleon was a worshipper of the world 
subjugation policy. With his strong nationalistic pxtriotism, 
tainted by his no less strong prejudice and superficiality, he 
endeavoured to accomplish his ambition. ‘The we/d politik of the 
Kaiser is a close approach to Napoleon’s dream. 

This scheme of subjugating the world, however it may seem, 
cannot be declared impossible of attainment if there appeared 
an extraordinary military genius endowed with unlimited 
power. Even in olden times, when communication organs were 
in the most imperfect condition, such men as Kublai Khan and 
Alexander the Great accomplished at least part of their world 
subjugation policy, so we cannot but think that the wonderful 
progress that has been made and is being made in all facilities of 
communication, is adding to the possibility of the conquest of 
the world. | 


4. THe CoMBINATION OF THE WuitrE RAckEs 


If the realisation of the weld politik is extremely difficult, 
we must admit that it is possible that nations possessing the 
same or kindred languages and interests, customs, and belonging 
to the same or similar races, should combine in protecting their 
common or mutual interests against some nation or nations 
of different racial origin. 

The German Emperor once proclaimed the “ yellow peril,’’ 
and Kuropatkin went further by asserting that all the nations of 
Europe should unite their forces to remove this peril to the 
peace of the earth, and that the Russo-Japanese war was only a 
prelude to a gigantic encounter between the white and yellow 
races. 

We cannot altogether deny the possibility of the recru- 
descence of some such opinion among the white people. When 
they have experienced enough of the horrors of the present war, 
they will then see plainly the stupidity of fighting among them- 
selves, and set about removing the cause of further trouble 
among themselves. As a first step towards this end they will 
devote their united efforts to bringing pressure upon the nations 
of other different races. They have already brought pressure to 
bear on different races. The historic crusade was a typical 
illustration. 

The demands which Japan recently made on China while 
the European war was at its height seemed to have created a 
disagreeable impression abroad to the effect that it was a glaring 
instance of Japan’s Imperialism. Above all, it must be 
remembered that China, which ever constitutes the spring of 
Asiatic catastrophes, is looking on Japan with a jealous eye and 
is trying to use white people as a tool to persecute Japan, quite 
forgetting that she is thereby unconsciously inviting her own 
ruin. 
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We need refer only to the conditions which may 
eventuate after the war. As we turn our thoughts to the anti- 
Japanese movements in America, the British movements in the 
South Seas, the Russian expansion in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
we cannot forbear entertaining the deepest solicitude in regard to 
the future of our country. 

Frobenew’s Opinion—A few months before the outbreak of 
the war, a German Lieutenant Colonel, Frobenew by name, 
published a pamphlet entitled “German Empire’s Crisis.’’ 
Though it is a small brochure of less than 100 pages, it sets 
forth the possibility of conflict of interests between the Entente 
and Central Powers, prophesies the outbreak of a gigantic war, 
and, finally anticipating the rise of the Asiatic race, advocaies 
that the whole of Europe should rise to protect itself against 
Asia. It is plain from this that the idea of the “ yellow peril” 
has not as yet disappeared from the German brain. Foliowing 
is the general purport of the pamphlet. 

“The World Conflict befiveen Europeans and Asiatics.”— 
“After the fall of the Roman Empire, various European 
nations of German and Roman blood had become leaders of the 
world’s civilisation, and had been able to open to the world’s 
civilization many uncivilized countries of exclusive policy, 
and at the same time plant their own political and spiritual 
influences in many foreign lands. But the history 2? national 
progress shows that a nation with enough spirit and energy 
often succeeds in adopting all the trophies of civilisation 
possessed by other superior nations, and finally in freeing 
herself from the leadership of those superior nations. The 
nations of Europe are in danger of being deprived of their 
place of command and of being driven back into the narrow 
regions they inherited from their ancestors. Unless the Euro- 
pean nations combine to protect themselves against this danger, 
they will be getting closer and closer to disaster. We saw the 
germ of this peril in the Russo-Japanese war. We must expect 
to see some day a world conflict among the Europeans, Ameri- 
cans and Asiatics on the Pacific where Russia had been vanquish- 
ed. The Kaiser said ‘European nations should beware lest 
they should lose their own sacred soil.” His warning has a 
deep significance.” 

European combination against the yellow race.—* Every one 
will recognise the necessity of this combination. The different 
peoples of Europe shoulda maintain friendly relations and restrain 
their respective ambitions relating to colonisation, acquisition of 
rights and territory, etc., in their mutual dealings, in case they 
should be threatened by the r common enemy. It is scarcely 
conceivable that the nations of Europe should wrangle among 
themselves so much as to endanger their own life as a whole. 
But the international situation shows that the six Powers are 
keeping up their hostile attitude against one another, inflicting 
upon themselves the interminable rivalry of armaments. lif 
once a war should break out between two nations, that would at 
once magnify itself into a huge world war, in which case it 
would be impossible for many years to come for Europe to 
resist the encroaching influence of that race from which we are 
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already beginning to suffer....... 

This kind of argument is typical of the propaganda which 
Germany will surely make, not only in Germany but among the 
whole white nations, after the war. When they really 
realize the folly of fighting among themselves, who knows Jut 
what this prophecy may be credited? If you read the following 
view of the “Round Table” you will find that such a thought is 
not exclusively German. 

The ‘* Round Table’s’’ opinion. —When the problem of the 
United States of Europe was discussed in various European 
countries, it was maintained in England that the proposal was the 
best way of assuring peace and that it was not impossible oi 
realization. The “Round Table” discussed the question some- 
what as follows :— 


“The pressure which the Powers bring to bear on the small 
inferior states always evokes indignation and resentment which 
gives rise to many complicated diplomatic probicms. 

‘So it is necessary to protect these small inferior races, «nd 
enable them to retain their language and religion, and _ thus 
advance their respective civilizations and enjoy their rights. 
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“The common interests of the various states of Europe 
should be secured by their combination. 

“And the object of their combination is to protect them- 
selves against the aggression of their common enemy from the 
Fast and elsewhere outside Europe, and at the same time prevent 
the avarice and ambition of some Power asserting itself too 
much to the menace of other European nations. | 

“The first step towards this object is to limit the armaments 
of the nations to the minimum, and cut down the enormous ex- 
penses On war preparations which are driving many a nation to 
bankruptcy. ”’ | 

5. RECUPERATION FROM THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR Is 

COMPARATIVELY EAsy 

Many people say—*The losses which the belligerent nations 
are suffering from the present war will be so enormous that it 
will be extremely difficult for them completely to recover from 
their effects. 
fully recuperated their strength, Japan can enjoy sound sleep in 
undisturbed security, and why should we have any fear at such 
a time?’’? Yes, the losses which the belligerents have suffered 
and are to suffer both in men and material, are very great, bui at 
the same time, we must remember that their power of recupera- 
tion will also be greater than one is apt to think, because most of 
tte war funds have been raised by domestic loans. After the 
war Of 1870 France, it was feared, would have no power of 
recuperation, partly because of the severe moral blow inflicted, 
and partly because of the enormous indemnity she had to pay to 
Germany. But in 1875 France had already healed from the 
wound of the war, and was seriously meditating a war of reprisal 
on Germany. Russia’s defeat in the Russo-Japanese war inflict- 
ed a heavy blow on her resources, but within ten years she had 
quite recovered from the wound, and is now actually fighting 
with the greatest military organisation ever known. ‘As for 
Germany, she fought with Denmark in 1864, two years .uter was 
fighting with Austria, and in 1870 took France to task, and has 
ever since been making rapid strides in her national progress. 

The moral and material losses which the present war will 
inflict upon the combatants will doubtless be greater than those of 
any war ever fought, but this is not sufficient reason to justify 
the conclusion that the process of recuperation will be slow and 
tardy. | 

It will not be uninteresting to examine the probable power 
of Germany’s recuperation by studying her financial and eco- 
nomic resources, seeing that she is generally supposed to be 
suffering from the severest economic impoverishment. 

Germany's Power of Recuperation—(In this section of 
Chapter i, the author presents many figures and calculations 
which tend to support his argument, that is, that Germany will 
not be so badly off financially and economically after the war as 
she is expected to be by her enemies. ) 

6. PaciFric OPPRESSION 


Let us suppose for argument’s sake, that there will be no 
fear of armed aggression against us during the period between 
the close of this war and the recuperation of the Powers, how- 
ever Short that period is. Even if this be so, we can still see as 
clearly as we see light, that the persecution we are destined to 
receive at their hands will grow more and more severe, because 
of our isolated position in diplomacy and trade as well as in race. 
lt is not quite true to say that the peril 1s coming after the war, 
for atthis very moment we can already hear its flutterings at the 
door. When the white combatants shall have wearied of the war, 
when they shall have realized the stupendous folly of waging war 
among themselves, that is, when they shall have come to sit at the 
peace conference, then is the time that their erstwhile animosity 
directed against one another will be turned into a new and 
different channel. 7 


CHAPTER II 
RusstA’s EASTERN Poticy 


It is hardly necessary to state here that since her defeat in 
the Russo-Japanese war, Russia had been busy preparing for a 
rctaliative war against us (Japan). But now that the friendly 
relations of the two countries are growing apace, we do not like 
to recur to such a subject. 
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Still; though Russia is grappling with her formidable enemy 
with her utmost power and determination, she has not in the least 
abandoned her long-cherished scheme in the East. 

The Amur Railway.—The construction of the Amur railway 
was decided upon in the year after the Portsmouth Treaty was 
signed. The work was started in 1908. In explaining the 
reconstruction of this railway in the Duma, the Premier, M. 
Stolypin, declared that Russia was a gigantic eagle with two 
heads, the one facing Europe and the other Asia, and that it was 
impossible for her to become a one-headed eagle. Lieutenant- 
General Boliwanoff corroborated the Premier’s statement, saying 
that it was necessary for Russia to defend her frontiers, not only 
in an economic, but also in a strategic sense, and that in time of 
need the interior States should have the means to send their 
troops to the frontiers. 3 

The building of the Amur railway was, therefore, completed 
in the spring of 1915, a year ahead of the programme. It covers 
a distance of about 2,000 Russian miles, and cost 234,170,000 yen, 
the time spent in construction being seven years. In May of 
1915 the proposal to build a branch line of the Amur railway 
between Khabarovsk and Nikolsk was submitted to the Duma. 

Russia’s Admintstration in Mongolia—While Japan was 
carrying on interminable negotiations with China, Russia had 
signed a treaty with China concerning Outer Mongolia. Thus 
by June, 1915, she had enabled Mongolia to obtain seli- 
administration and at the same tin.e had secured for herself an 
actual protectorate over Outer Mongolia. A perusal of the 
Sino-Russian treaty on Outer Mongolia will show the admirable 
tact with which Russia secured the actual right over Mongolia 
without hurting China’s national pride. 

In September, 1915, when the Russian arms at the eastern 
front were in the most desperate condition, her second line of 
defence being broken, and the Czar fighting at the front himself, 
the Russian Government made a new demand to China concern- 
ing the Ajitai district. The demand was a repetition of the 
proposal made last year as a counterpoise to the evacuation of 
the Russian troops from the same district. Its aim was to 
secure special rights, similar to those obtained in Outer 
Mongolia, in the district lying between Kapula, of Outer 
Mongolia, and Seciharatisk, of the Russian territory. 

Russia’s Attitude towards the Sino-Japanese Negotiations.— 
When the commencement of the Sino-Japanese negotiations was 
reported, most of Russia’s influential journals showed an anti- 
Japanese tendency. They generally argued, espe lly the Rach, 
the Biljevimedmosch and the Dayni, that Japan was taking 
advantage of the European war in executing her imperial and 
continental policy, and that it was not to the best and lasting 
interest of Japan to take too much advantage of the absence of 
the Powers in the East, etc. 

Nothing is further from our intention than to sound the 
alarm bell alleging that the Russian press is unanimously anti- 
Japanese and thereby dampen the improving friendship between 
the two countries, but we should not forget that behind the facade 
of our friendship there is still running such a dark current. 
Considering that the two peoples are of a radically different race 
and that the one country had for nearly ten years been swearing 
a war Of vengeance on the other, it is both superficial and 
dangerous to imagine that international enmity of such a nature 
could vanish into air at a moment’s notice. 

If we have once resolved on a fundamental state policy we 
must be determined to carry it into effect even if we are 
compelled to make the rest of the world our enemy. As for the 
war funds that may be required for the execution of such 
policy, we believe it is the duty of our people to come forward 
gladly to meet them. | : 

The Russo-Japanese Alliance and Our Armaments-—Mr. 
Denisoff, a member of the lower house of the Duma, after 
making a tour in the Far East in 1913, published a book called 
“Russia in the Far East,’’ in which he argued on the folly of 
Japan and Russia quarrelling in the Far East and warmly 
advocated a Russo-Japanese Alliance. 

After the outbreak of the European war, Russian confidence 
in our fidelity has remarkably increased, and this led to our 
supplying her with military accoutrements and munitions of 
war, and also to the dispatch of our Red Cross nurses to Russia. 
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And now Russia has no fear about her eastern frontiers. On the 
contrary she is enabled to concentrate all her attention on 
Western Europe. Thus it is that all the enmity which has 
hitherto been smouldering in the Russian bosom, as well as 
Kuropatkin’s “yellow peril bogey,’ have been almost dispelled, 
and even the advisability of a Russo-Japanese Alliance is now 
discussed among certain sections of Russian politicians. 

The Russo-Japanese Entente-—On the opening day of the 
Duma in August, 1915, M- Sozonoff, the Foreign Minister, 
declared that the Japanese press had been of late earnestly urging 
the advisability of a Russo-Japanese Alliance, that this senti- 


ment was cordially reciprocated in Russia, and that the de facto. 


alliance relations now existing between the two nations should 
prove a preface to the formation of a still closer alliance in 
future. His speech evoked great applause. The Ruskoeslovo 
commenting on M. Sasonoff’s remark, wrote as follows :— 

If the two countries have found a community of interests 
geographically, there is no need to wait till the end of the war for 
the consummation of the alliance; that alliance which withstands 
the test of blood and iron is really the bond which shall guarantee 
the two nation’s friendship forever. In view of the great effects 
which the war is exercising both on Russia and Japan, it is also 
essential that Japan should do everything in her power to bring the 
war to the earliest termination possible. 

As this paper says, since de facto alliance relations exist be- 
tween Russia and Japan, and both are fighting against the common 
enemy, there is no reason why they should not sign a document 
and consummate the alliance with the seal of a treaty. We 
doubt not that the triple ailiance of Britain, Russia and Japan— 
which countr.es have great interests in the Orient—will con- 
stitute an efhcient instrument for the solution of various 
Oriental problems which may arise in future. 

The Timeliness of the Alliance.—Some people say that the 
desire to form a Russo-Japanese alliance at the earliest date 
possible is keen in Russia, whereas Japan has no need to 
accelerate such an alliance. But we are of the opinion that it 
will be absolutely impossible to see a more remarkable manifesta- 
tion of Russo-Japanese friendship than that which we witness 
at present. This warm feeling, on both sides, may cool down 
after the war. If the two nations have any desire to perpetuate 
the friendly relations now obtaining, they will find no more 
favourable opportunity than the present day. Good chances 
seldom come, and we hope that the alliance will be signed at 
least before the present war ends. 

National Influence Should be Backed by Military Power.— 
Some people are advocating an alliance with Russia as a means to 
solve our armaments problem. But alliances and ententes will 
be found of little value in time of international trouble. Even 
if the alliance be effected on terms advantageous to us, there 
ought to be no connection between this and our national defence 
problem. To connect the two would be a serious error. Just 
consider Russia’s national ambition to secure a good sea outlet. 
It is a question whether she will obtain harbours in the Mediter- 
ranean and thus satisfy her long cherished desire. 

On March 30, 1915, the representatives of the Russian 
aristocracy, holding a general conference at Petrograd, made the 
declaration that they believed that Constantinople and the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles should be ceded to Russia. But 
in the beginning of the attack by the allies on Turkey, Sir 
Edward Grey hinted that Britain should obtain Gallipoli and 
France the opposite shore, while the Dardanelles should be 
‘ neutralized. The attack on the Dardanelles may be regarded as 
Britain’s diplomatic thrust against Russia, and that being so we 
can understand why Britain transferred her troops from the 
principal theatre to employ them on this side-issue. 

What is the actual power of Russia among the Allies? Is 
there any hope for her obtaining any influence in the Mediter- 
ranean? Supposing that owing to the favourable vicissitudes of 
the campaign, Russia should succeed in obtaining influence in the 
Mediterranean, she would by no means be content with that. 
Once her national resources are amplified she will invariably 
begin to think of the outlet for her Siberian Railway. She 
would not be content with the position of a single-headed eagle. 
But where she wishes to thrust up her Oriental head, there 
Japan is trying to extend her influence, to wit, in Manchuria and 
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Eastern Mongolia. Once our power is relaxed, Russia’s in- 
fluence will burst out like an irresistible torrent. 

We by no means subscribe to the opinion held in some 
quarters to the effect that after the present war, Russia and 
Germany will shake hands to wreak vengeance upon Japan. Sv 
we assert that in order to maintain friendly relations with Russia 
and to share with her the rights and interests tn amicable harmony 
we must rely upon our great and powerful military force. Av 
alliance cannot affect in any way the fundamental pr-nciples of 
our military preparedness. The best policy for Japan would be 
to place Russo-Japanese relations on a firm, friendly basis, 
taking advantage of our present improving friendship on the one 
hand, and on the other endeavour by adroit diplomacy to let 
Russia obtain some influence, in the Near East or im the 
Mediterranean, so as to mollify her ambition in the Far Fast. 

We do not know what splendid plan is being evolved in the 
brains of the central authorities, but we hope that the compen- 
sation that Japan should demand from Russia for the assistance 
we are giving her now, will be this, that Russia shall give every 
possible security to guarantee the peace of the Far East. 


CHAPTER III - 
THE AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 


American Expansion.—The history of the United States is 
the history of an absolutely expansive nation. The Republic 
was founded in the latter part of the 18th century and subse- 
quently bought Indiana from France, absorbed the British 
Oregon, deprived Mexico of Texas, and California, and bought 
Alaska from Russia. Her Monroe doctrine has gradually been 
changing its hue until in the 2oth century it has transformed 
itself into a regular imperialism. And this American imperialism 
has steadily been encroaching upon the Orient. It has taken 
such shapes as the annexation of Hawaii, the acquisition of the 
Philippines, and the occupation of Carolina and Guam. In 1899 
Mr. Hay. the Secretary of the State, declared the principles of 
the “ open door and equal opportunity ’’ in China; Mr. Roosevelt 
succeeded in arbitrating peace between Japan and Russia; and. 
in January of 1914, Mr. Knox proposed the neutralisation of 
the Manchurian railways. Now the Panama Canal has been 
completed to give great facilities to the American navy. 

All this is the natural and necessary effect of the remarkable 
advancement which the United States has made and is making, 
and we entertain no suspicion of ulterior motives on her part, 
but we must remember that the American expansion has a close 
connection with the growth of our country’s influence. 

We do not necessarily share Homer Lea’s opinion that a 
war by military force will eventuate between America and Japan, 
but do believe that war in a non-military sense, that is, a pacific 
war of trade, will inevitably occur in the Orient between the two 
nations. And this pacific warfare will create a result that wil! 
be more terrible than a military combat itself. 

The Condition of the Anti-Japanese Movements.—Our breth- 
ren in the United States are being persecuted with the many 
recriminatory treatments they receive -at the hands of the 
Americans through the latter’s racial prejudice The rejection 
of the Japanese immigrants, the segregation of Japanese schoo! 
children, the prohibition of the entry of the Hawaiian immi- 
grants into America, the veto on alien’s (Asiatics ) land ownership, 
etc., are clear manifestations of American nationalism and of 
wilful persecution of alien races. 

The obnoxious example of this recriminatory treatment is 
proving contagious in Hawaii where our brothers have attaine« 
a wonderful influence. Of the total Hawaiian population 
(190,000), the Japanese number no less than 88,000, which includes 
Over 18,000 men who should have qualifications for suffrage. 
The yearly birth rate of the Japanese in Hawaii is 3,500. Of 
those engaged in the sugar industry of the island—45,000 in all— 
the Japanese constitute 60 per cent. 

The Administration of the islands, being jealous of the 
growing influence of the Japanese, took advantage of the ignor- 
ance of Japanese labourers in imposing the rule that those infants 
who are not registered within six months of their births, have 
no right to become American citizens. This is clearly an excep- 
tion to the American Constitution which provides that whoever 
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is born in America can become an American citizen, and is an 
attempt to deprive the Japanese of their right of voting. A bill 
has been submitted to the legislature advocating that the expense 
necessary for controlling the beri-beri disease should be defrayed 
by the Japanese on the ground that the majority of the patients 
are Japanese. 

A new law has been proposed to impose the restriction on 
Japanese that those who are not, or cannot become, American 
citizens shall not undertake any contract works with the Govern- 
ment. This is an attempt to deprive the Japanese of their 
occupations and to cripple their activities. . 

The Fishery Bill, liquor retail bill, and other bills disadvan- 
tageous to the Japanese are being prepared. Particularly 
noteworthy is this fact that the proposal to give military training 
to all men of over 18 years of age at the public expense, has been 
rejected for the reason that a large number of Japanese men 
would receive training. , 

Thus the position of our brothers in Hawaii, which has been 
built up by many years of arduous toil and perseverance, is now 
being threatened with great oppression. 

In May, 1915, many American Congressmen went to 
Hawai, at the invitation of the latter authorities, and they were 
reported to have been astonished at the sight of so many 
Japanese. Though we have not heard their opinion on the 
subject, one or two of them expressed pessimistic views on the 
grounds of the largeness of the Japanese population. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the double nationality problem 
has evoked much discussion in America. The Japanese immi- 
grants have long been studying this problem, but have not come 
as yet to any satisfactory conclusion. It will become one of the 
important international problems in future. 

In October, 1915, the Hearst papers in America printed the 
English translation of the book “The Dream of the America- 
Japan War,”’ published in Japan, and argued that Japan has the 
intention to attack the United States. This naturally caused 
anti-Japanese sentiments to reach a high pitch, with the con- 
sequence that Consul Numano, of San Francisco, and Consul 
Nakamura, of New York, and also Mr. Daniels, the American 
secretary for the Navy, published contributions ina San Fran- 
ciscO paper to explain the matter. 


SOME PrRo-JAPANESE AMERICANS 


The American persecution of the Japanese is so extreme 
that some Americans, moved by a sense of righteousness, are 
sympathizing with the Japanese, though they are rare exceptions. 
Mr. Frank Putnam, of the Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, who is known 
as a pro-Japanese writer, has contributed an essay to the National 
Magazine defending the Japanese and attacking the preposterous 
anti-Japanese movements. . Dr. Lowen, of the Washington 
University, and Mr. White, of the Immigration Bureau, have 
rendered friendly efforts in obtaining immigrant certificates for 
two poor Japanese students, Messrs. Anozawa and Ahe, which 
may be mentioned as an example of America’s pro-Japanese 
conduct. 

Our Admiral Dewa, after many interviews with important 
people in America, is reported to have remarked that the 
American ill-feeling against the Japanese is restricted'to the lower 
ciass Of labourers, and that the gentleman class of Americans 
entertain friendly sentiments towards the Japanese. Men like 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan are, he said, endeavouring to solve 
Americo-Japanese problems with good will. 


It is also said that the “yellow press,’’ which had been 
invariably anti-Japanese, has lately changed its tone and that 
the greatest cause of the Japanese unpopularity in America is to 
be found in the machinations of Germans, who often send 
incendiary telegrams from China. We hope with Admiral 
—_ that the Americo-Japanese ill-feeling may speedily 
Vanish. 

Dr. Gulliver and Dr. Millins have published opinions urging 
that the provision regarding the race conditions should be 
expunged from the naturalization law, and that the immigration 
law should be revised, so as to allow of the free entry into 
America of all people regardless of race and colour distinction. 
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In answer to Mr. Masalka’s “ Japan’s Message to America, ”’ 
which the author had distributed among the American not- 
abilities to introduce this country to the United States, Mr. 
Russel, President of the Japan Society, has published the book 
entitled “ Japan to America.’’ It contains the opinions of about 
fifty Americans, including Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Bryan, and Mr. 
Root, on Americo-Japanese problems. Some of them declare 
that the anti-Japanese immigrant measures are justifiable, while 
others hold that the solution of Americo-Japanese problems 
requires time. Of course none of them object to the pacific 
relations between the two countries, and occasionally we find 
those who advocate in positive terms the improvement of 
Americo-Japanese friendship. Mr. Shuster, former official of 
the Philippine Administration, is one of the earnest pro-Japanese 
pacifists. We would be grateful if the Americans would listen 
to the views of a man like Mr. Shuster. 

(A Japanese translation of Mr. Shuster’s opinion is used by 
the author. Mr. Shuster is represented as saying that Japan 1s 
inferior to no civilized nation in international morality, as shown 
by the treatment accorded the German prisoners; that there will 
be no serious quarrel between Japan and America; that the 
political activities of the two nations are well defined by the 
interposition of the Pacific Ocean; that America has no inten- 
tion to govern the Philippines for ever against the will of the 
Filipinos, and that these islands shall be neutralized by the joint 
guarantee of America and Japan, etc.) ee 

_ But views such as the above are held by a very small minority 
and will never be listened to by Americans in general. 

The fever of military preparedness.—The recrudescence of 
the fever of military preparedness is now moving American 
public opinion. There will be something terrible in the 
expansion which the United States will effect both in military - 
and economic resources by spending her vastly increased wealth 
obtained through the present war. 

Mr. Wilson, Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. Root are among the 
earnest militarists. The essay which Mr. Roosevelt contributed 
to the Outlook in September, 1914, on “The effects of the 
world’s war and its lessons,’’ should also prove very instructive 
to Japanese antagonists of military provisions. 

(Over three pages are devoted to the translation of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s article. The following sentence is strongly em- 
phasized—* The only way to ensure our safety in a national 
crisis is to defend ourselves with trained efficiency and valour.’’) 

Recently American statesmen have keenly perceived the 
necessity of adequate military preparedness, for the several 
protests America sent to Britain and Germany concerning their 
unwarrantable acts, brought no conspicuous results because of the 
lack of military power behind America’s diplomacy. So it is 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s argument concerning American indifference 
is somewhat exaggerated. 

On August 25, 1915, Mr. Roosevelt, addressing the 
Plattsburg Volunteer training camp, declared as follows: 

“‘ What the United States wants is a first class navy and a fully 
trained army. If conscription is to be adopted, we want a standing 
army of from 250,000 to 500,000 soldiers. A single army ag 
from Germany or Japan could at any time be ferried across t 
ocean and take New York or San Francisco and destroy them. A 
professional navy and a professional army are not enough. The 
citizens should be able to do their own fighting. Professional 
pacificists are trying to Chinafy America. A high-class Japanese 
officer has said to me China is asleep and America is going to sleep, 
so that the one that is to become mistress of the Pacific is Japan. 
If the United States listens to pacificists and is Chinafied his words 
will come true. Diplomacy of high-sounding words without the 
backbone of deeds argues a cowardly national spirit.” 

The American Government is reported to be considering the 
scheme of increasing the strength of her army to 150,000 in 
three years and of building 12 battleships, 22 cruisers, 125 
destroyers, and 62 submarines. Again we hear of the American 
plan of building within five years 20 battleships, 70 destroyers, 
100 submarines, and also the proposal of having the reserve 
strength of 400,000 men, appropriating 250,000,000 yen in the 
Budget for next year. : | 

At any rate the European war is giving a strong impetus to 
the American Statesmen who are now quite convinced that there is 
a close connection between adequate armed preparedness and the 
continued existence of a state. - | 
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A Roap 1n NortHerN Cuinri—Carts oN THEIR Way FROM INNER MONGOLIA TO KALGAN 


THE BAD ROADS OF CHINA 


A Chinese road might be defined as the line of least resist- 
ance between two places. It is not always the shortest line, and 
it is seldom the easiest. It would usually be easier to ride or 
drive through the adjacent fields, ploughed or unploughed, wet 
or dry. But in the fields the 
traveller has the irate farmer 
to deal with, and sometimes 
whole armies of watchful peas- 
ants banded together to fight 
the stream of traffic when it 
encroaches on their land, while 
on the road one is free to make 
the best or worst of it, to 
smother in dust, wreck his 
equipage on the rocks, sink, 
flounder or swim, according to 
the nature of the soil and the 
season. The road is a strip of 
ground which no one farms, 
or a pair of ruts in the desert, 
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boring irrigation ditches, 0  Mesmsememsses =e 
more no less. 

The building of roads is not 
a public work in China. Roads 
are worn, not built. Just as rivers find a course, guided by the 
law of gravity, so commerce opens a road guided by the law of 
overproduction and demand. The great highways in China are 
older than the oldest records. In the age of great military con- 
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A Roap In Cuin1i—A Common AccIpENT 


quests, roads were occasionally repaired by the armies which 
were to follow them, and in the South there cropped up at rare 
intervals an altruistic official who put down slabs of stone on the 
muddy footpaths which wind a tortuous way from city to city 
through the labyrinthine paddy 
fields. But when a stone sinks 
into the muck, or is utilised to 
mark a farm boundary, there is 
no one whose duty it is to 
replace it, and no one would 
think of complaining about it 
till he found himself up to his 
waist in mire on a dark night. 
The only incentive to the 
neighboring farmers is the fear 
of encroachment on their land, 
and the only thing that will 
move an official to an appro- 
priation is the miring of an 
irritable and influential poten- 
tate on a road that is under 
his jurisdiction. That which 
is once done is done for all time. 
When a prefecture raises money 
to improve a road, nothing is 
put aside for its upkeep. Bridges are built for eternity, and 
when a cart and four mules finally fall through a bridge, a new 
eternity begins during which commerce uses the nearest ford or 
a ferry, until after decades or generations, some person of 
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unique enterprise starts a public subscription and finally builds a 


A Roap In Honan 


new bridge, at which time a third eternity is entered upon. 


Traffic is considerate of a 
husbandman, and a road con- 
tinues to be a highway as long 
as four horses can drag a cart 
over it or a horse can keep his 
nose above the slime. When 
it is impossible, according to 
Chinese standards, which are 
very liberal indeed, then the 
adjacent field becomes the 
road. Stimulated by the loss 
of a belt of arable land from 
ten to twenty feet wide, the 
farmers swarm out into the old 
highway and do what they 
can to make it passable. This 
does not mean that they do 
much; but the little they do 
inflates them with righteous 
satisfaction and thereafter for 
some weeks they levy toll upon 
all who pass. Sitting by the 
way, they smoke their long 
pipes, gossip and philosophize 
until they are warned by 
the jingle of bells or the 


rumble of wheels that a traveller is coming. 
at once and become frantically busy public benefactors, rolling 
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stones hither and thither, throwing mud to the four winds, and 
shouting directions with the full strength of their lungs. 


When 
the traveller comes along they 
straighten up reluctantly, wipe 
the honest sweat from their 
brows, and suggest that. the 
stranger contribute a little 
something to the upkeep of 2 
set of benevolent fellows who 
are neglecting their crops and 
families for the public weal. 
The great highway of 
North China is the old road 
which runs from Kaifengfu to 
Hsian over the ioess_ plain, 
from Hsian to Lanchow 
through loess hills, and then 
over rubble and rocks, swamps, 
ditches and morasses of pasty 
alkali to the deserts of Tur- 
kestan. On this highway one 
may pass a thousand carts on 
a day’s ride, hundreds of pack 
mules, great strings of camels 
and bevies of laden donkeys, not 
to mention horsemen bound on 
official and private errands. A 
hundredth of the value of the 


merchandise which passes over any one stage of that road in a 
day would hire a gang of workmen competent to put it In repair 
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A Matin Roap Azpout Ont Foor Wink THRouGH CULTIVATED COUNTRY 


ina week. And yet it is one of the worst roadsin China. Ruts 
are axle deep. The very road itself has eaten into the loess 
until it is like a great ditch, thirty feet deep in places, and for 
miles so narrow that one cart cannot pass another. In the dry 
season these gullies are dust holes in which a horseman cannot 
see his horse’s ears. When it rains they are rivers of mud where 
carts stick fast and defy the efforts of six and eight horses to 
move them, while a score of yelping carters strain and yell, sink 
waist deep in the mud and lash their beasts, and a hundred con- 
veyances on errands of more or less importance stand waiting in 
line, 

Fights for the right of way in these narrow road-ditches are 
common. When two strings of carts meet where there is no 
passing, turning or backing, the drivers of each group insist that 
they shouted and cracked their whips to give warning and that 
the others came on heedlessly. There is a riot of strong 
language, then some one climbs the bank and punctuates his 
invective with rocks, and a general fight ensues. During one of 
the writer’s tours two long camel caravans met in a defile near 
the Tibetan border, and in the fight which followed one man was 
killed and several were seriously injured. As camel drivers, who 
are accounted wild and ruthless, are beside the law, nothing was 
made of a fight among them and the officials shrugged their 
shoulders over the corpse that was brought in and suggested a 
small indemnity to the dead man’s fatuily. 

A mountain road in the loess country provides the traveller 
with more thrills and palpitations and is provocative of more evil 
language than the mud sloughs of the fats. Scientists have said 
that loess has “a tendency to lateral cleavage, ’ and wherever there 
is a road it makes manifest this tendency by cleaving away from 
the outer cart rut into gorges hundreds of feet deep. In the 
time-worn gullies there is not room for two caris, but on the 
slopes there is no room for one, and the travelier clings to the 
cart frame for miles while his outer whee! grinds along the rim 
of a precipice and precipitates avalanches which go rumbling 
down in his wake. If there is a heavy rain the torrents burrow 
holes in the very center of the road which descend te black 
depths unfathomed and join subterranean water courses. The 
horseman or pedestrian who travels at night goes along in 
constant anticipation of dropping into one of these caverns and 
of having a few tons of the road | 
crust topple in after him. Where 
there is no mud there are holes, 
and where there are no holes there 
are rocks. There are stretches of 
road in the north-west strewn so 
thick with boulders and cobble- 
Stones that night travel is impos- 
sible. They lie on the smooth, 
hard surface of the soil and an 
energetic coolie gang could clear 
the track of them at the rate of a 
mile a day, but there they have 
been in the middle of the highway 
for the three thousand years or more 
that it has been a highway. Fifty 
miles further on, where the pacific 
rainful ends and irrigation begins, 
this same highway is the drain for 
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THE RoAD THROUGH THE KALCAN Pass 


a few thousand square miles of irrigated Jand, and lies three feet 
under water in places for five months of the year. A few stones 
would do some good here, but when the earth took form from 
P’an Ku’s remains, the stones cropped up in one place and the 
water in another, and in their present relation they are likely to 
remain until the universe resolves 
itself into the bones and flesh of 
the giant again. 

The roads, such as they are, 
blessed with sun, wind and frost, 
show a remarkable tendency 
under these influences to heal 
themselves of their wounds from 
time to time, if the traffic is not 
too heavy; but in the cities and 
villages there is no such healing. 
Bad as a road may be the traveller 
always expects something worse 
when he enters a settlement. Filth 
is added to wholesome muck, and 
water stands in foul puddles where 
no sun reaches it, affording a 
picnic ground for ducks, pigs, and 
naked babies, and a series of sink 
holes for tired cart animals and 
overladen donkeys. The writer 
saw a cart mule fall in the mire 
gracing the main thoroughfare of 
Lanchowfu, the provincial capital 
of Kansu, and, with the weight of 
the cart on him, sank till the tips 
of his ears only showed above the 
black ooze. When he was dragged 
out he was unconscious. 

In the streets where water 
carriers ply their trade in winter, 
the drippings from their water buckets form ice ridges 
two and a half feet high, as slippery as glass and as hard as 
steel. In such cities scores of horses and men fall and break 
their limbs every year. One good horse is worth fifty taels, 
which would buy enough sand or ashes to keep a whole street 
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ComMon MISHAP ON A CHINESE Roapb 


sprinkled for a winter, but in the best and worst communities 
alike no such measure is considered. . 

But one does not have to go to the ends of the Empire to 
find bad roads. There is little use in citing great commercial 
highways in South China, which are nothing more than nine 
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THE Matn ROUTE FROM KALGAN To MONGOLIA—LOOKING TOWARD KALGAN 


inch paths along the tops of irrigation dykes, nor of cliff trails 
in Szechuen so narrow that no laden beast can negotiate them 
and upon which sweating coolies carry mule loads for hundreds 
of miles, nor Mud rivers in Honan, nor rock roads in Kansu, 
where the traffic of centuries has cut ruts a foot deep in solid 
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THREE VIEWS OF ROADS 


limestone, while the highways leading to the gates of Peking 
continue to be crazy patterns of frozen ruts and ooze holes in 
winter, and canals of black water intherainy season. In Kalgan 
a man Stood all night in the middle of a highway, with the mud 
up to his thighs, because he could not pull either leg out and 
because his shouts attracted no attention. 

There are few railways in China and the bulk of the vast 
trade of the country is painfully carried on, where there are no 
waterways, with carts and pack animals, wheelbarrows and 
burden bearing coolies. There is no need to point out the 
enormous loss in wear and tear, loss of animals, delays, damage 
to freight, and the expense in human energy and nerve fibre 
which can be directly charged to the condition of China’s roads. 
The Chinese are an astute commercial people, and nothing 


affects commerce so much as means of transport, but because - 


the roads are the business of all and yet the business of none in 
particular, they are content to waste millions every year in 
combatting almost impossible conditions and to give grudgingly 
in cash when the subscription list for a suggested improvement 
comes around. 

The continual shifting of officials was a part of the old 
system under which no one was permitted to feel too much at 
home in a community or gain too much influence over the people, 
and for countless centuries potentates great and small have 
spent their whole lives dragging painfully over China’s hard 
roads. Through them the hardships of travel have become 
proverbial in Chinese literature, and the man who is forced by 
circumstances to “go out of his door” is an object of commisera- 
tion. Yet these same potentates, once ensconced in comfort 
and power, take Jittle or no thought for those who have to come 
after them or for their own future trials on the road, unless 
they happen to meet with an accident or find themselves blocked 
on an important mission. 

In south-western Kansu there is a 
mountain trail which has been used for 
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IN KwEIcHOW PROVINCE 


might easily have been passing that way for the last two 
millenniums if any one had thought to smooth the path. The 
great conqueror Tso Kung Pao, who went west to fight the 
Moslems in Tung Chih’s time, was a brilliant exception among 
officials. He was fond of trees, and for nearly a thousand 
miles in Kansu he levelled the roads, dug ditches and planted 
shade trees on either side as his vast army moved along. The 
trees of course took care of themselves, but no one has thought 
to improve upon Tso’s road building in the last half century. — 
The itinerant merchant in China has everything against him 
and nothing for him. His trials are legion. Besides the diver- 
gences in weights and coinage, by which no one gains but the 
cash shops, the likin barriers, which relieve him of a share of his 
profits at every cross road, and the agony of dragging his wares 
over heart-breaking roads, he has the additional trial of the fixed 
ruts. Each large district in China produces carts with a certain 
length of axle, and these carts always run in the same fixed ruts, 
setting a gauge which the carts of no other district will fit. At 
the boundaries wheelwrights do a thriving business exchanging 
axles for carters who would go from one district into another. 
No one else profits; it is simply the custom. If the governors 
of the various provinces had written each other a few letters two 
thousand years ago and had agreed to adopt a standard axle, 
carts might now go from Peking to Kashgar without changing 
axles. If the governors of the same provinces were to take this 
step now it would have the same beneficent result, but the 
governors are no more likely to think of the matter in 1916 than 
they were in the year 1. In some districts where the execrable 
condition of the roads presents new conditions it is even 
necessary to change wheels. In the Kanchow district of north- 
western Kansu where the great “ official ” road is a morass five 
months out of the year, the narrow, iron-tyred wheels are 
abandoned, and wheels six feet high, with felloes four inches 
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those few li, which boasted an unnegoti- 
able rock or so and needed a little 
smoothing, barred all cart traffic until 
a certain minor official tried to take 
his family over the ridge a few years 
ago ina chair cart and found his way 
blocked. He went back and sent up a 
gang of laborers who cleared the 
road in a short time, took his cart 
over, and thereby opened the way 
for the usual stream of carts which 
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wide and bark tyres are used. When the mud is very deep 
oxen have to be substituted for horses and mules, fur oxen can 
sink deeper in the mud and still keep going. Anything, any 
makeshift, rather than improve the highway. 

The first objection raised to road building or road improve- 
ment is that there is no regular fund of public money set apart 
for this purpose, and that road work eats up huge sums in labor 
even when materials are available. It is said that, numbering 
forces of all sorts, China has an army of more than half a 
millon men. The greatest problem which this force presents is 
not how to feed it, or clothe it, or house it, but how to get rid of 
at least half of it amicably. A disbanded regiment is a burden 
and a terror to the community. One-third of the present troops 
have no duties, no drill, no officers worthy the name, and little 
equipment. They constitute menacing hordes, not protective 
units. A great proportion of those who join, never expect 
to fight, but they do expect to “ eat grain,’’ and to be permitted 
to slouch about the streets of garrison towns in idleness. Put 
them to drill and they grumble, put them to work and they desert 
and sneak back to their homes. It would seem that a truly 
utopian reform might be effected if the now useless army was 
suppLed with picks and shovels and put on the roads. They 
would desert as they tired of it, but since it is desirable to get 
rid of them a few seasons of hard work should bring about a 
survival of the fittest which would relieve the apprehension of 
over-garrisoned districts and leave in the service of the Chinese 
nation the men who were really worth retaining and paying. 
Incidentally haif a million men could work wonders on China’s 
roads in a very short time, and the Ministry of War would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that its servants had vastly improved 
its own means of military communication. If roads permitted, a 
motor car could go from Peking to Kashgar in less than fifteen 
days. By cart at least ive months are required for this journey, 
and the mail, carried by day and night couriers, takes a month 
and a half. In Turkestan, where the desert roads are so hard 
that trafhe makes no impression upon them, it is possible to use 
light carriages of any gauge and to haul goods in four-wheeled 
Russian conveyances which cover nearly twice the ground in 
a day that a Chinese cart does. Four horses in China pull a cart 
and 1,000 catties of merchandise, and much less in wet weather. 
Four horses in a dray could pull more than two tons over the 
same country in better time if the roads were given a little 
attention, 

If, in the course of road improvement, the entire Chinese 
army were to desert it would not be much loss, as the best 
authorities—the Chinese people—would readily admit ; and there 
are still the prisoners. In China the prisoner’s part has not 
always been to starve and accumulate filth. Some of China’s 
greatest monuments were built by convicts and prisoners of war, 
and there is no reason now why the thousands of convicts who 
have no better occupation than warring upon vermin, should not 
be put to work upon village and city streets, if their numbers 
did not suffice to work any great change in the couniry roads. 


[t will be many years before railways penetrate to many of 
the richest districts in the Republic, and in the meanwhile the 
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trade of a great proportion of the people is dependent upon the 
old means of transport. While the Chinese are waiting for the 
railways, it would be enormously to their profit to improve the 
existing roads. Their efforts would not be entirely wasted even 
when the railways reached every corner of the productive areas, 
for even though Europe and America have developed the most 
intricate net-works of railways, the horse is by no means an 
extinct animal in the Occident, and motor trafic, which requires 
better and better roads every year, has become a great commer-- 
cial asset and a still greater arm of belligerant forces in war 
time. 


JAPAN EXPORTS REFINED ZINC 


According to a report by Mr. O. White, H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul 
at Osaka, exports of refined zinc from Kebe and Osaka in 1915 
amounted to 3,700 tons valued at £311,000, out of a total export 
from Japan of nearly 5,300 tons, valued at £416,000. The 
conditions under which the zinc trade was conducted in 1915 
were very similar to those prevailing in the copper trade. 
Exports in the early part of the year went to the United 
Kingdom and to France, Russia taking a larger quantity in the 
latter part of the year. Whereas, however, copper had been 
exported before the war, zinc refining as an industry was only in 
its infancy, the metal having been previously exported in the form 
of concentrates to Belgium. Prior to the war, Japanese refined 
zinc had to face severe competition in Japan itself from imports 
and was unable to pay its way. Everything changed with the 
outbreak of the war and the refineries, being free from 
competition, were only concerned how most rapidly to increase 
their output to meet home orders from abroad. The output, 
which was estimated at 5,000 tons in 1914, amounted to from 
16,000 to 18,000 tons in 1915, and is expected to reach 25,000 
tons or more in 1916. 


From exporting concentrates Japan has come to importing 
same, and in 1915 supplies were imported from China and 
Siberia. Attempts were also made to obtain concentrates from 
Australia. Two companies were responsible for the greater part 
of the output in 1915, aithough small concerrs between them 
refined somé 2,0c0 tons of zinc. Hitherto, there has been only 
one factory using electrolytic methods, but the remarkable 
difference in price between the purest quality and the lower 
grades, and the difficulty of producing the former by the “dry’’ 
method, has led to the erection of two other electric furnaces, 
the total output by this method being now about 700 tons per 
month. 
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PROPOSED REMODELLED MINING LAWS FOR 
CHINA 


Explanation of the Fundamental Principles 


In a recent issue of the Far EASTERN REVIEW we mentioned 
that a Commission headed by the well-known Canadian mining 
authority, Mr. G.G.$S. Lindsey, had been appointed by Mr. 
Chow Tsz-chi, then Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
industry, to remodel the existing Mining Laws. The work of 
the Commission has been completed and Mr. Lindsey has depart- 
ed for his home. In submitting the draft of the proposed new 
Mining Laws Mr. Lindsey forwarded a memorandum on the 
fundamental principles underlying them, and we are privileged to 
publish what he says thereon. Mr. Lindsey took occasion to place 
on record his appreciation of the time the Minister “so often 
devoted to consideration of the matter in hand, and for the 
valuable advice so often given.’’ 

The commission held many meetings, the fullest discussion 
took place on all important points, and on no occasion was any 
conclusion come to that was not unanimous. The special condi- 
tions pertaining in China, as Mr. Lindsey explained, compelled 
policies on some points which seem to be necessary here and 
which one would not adopt but for the special demands of the 
local needs, this particularly being the case in regard to small 
miners and the incidence of the prodtction taxes. 

Mr. Lindsey’s Memorandum is as follows: 

China being anxious to fulfil her treaty obligations with 
respect to mining, promulgated Mining Regulations and Detailed 
Mining Regulations in March, 1914; but these were objected to 
by the Treaty Powers on certain grounds, and by the mining 
community because of their complexity, the enormous amount of 
detail required by them being far too onerous, and the attitude 
of the State too paternal. The miner assumes that he knows how 
to run his own business. $o an effort has been made to meet 


the objections raised by the Treaty Powers and also to simplify 


the laws so asto make mining easy for the person who really 
wants to work. The laws are not short, they provide for all 
foreseen contingencies, but they are simple. 

The treaty obligations of China as to mining laws are to be 
found in several documents, but the clause in the United States 
Treaty is at least as comprehensive as any. By it “China will 
with all expedition and earnestness go into the whole question 
of mining rules; and selecting from the rules of the United 
States and other countries regulations which seem applicable to 
the conditions of China, will recast its present mining rules in 
such a way as, while promoting the interest of Chinese subjects, 
and not injuring in any way the sovereign rights of China, will 
offer no impediment to the attraction of foreign capital nor place 
foreign capitalists at a greater disadvantage than they would be 
under generally accepted foreign regulations, and will permit 
citizens of the United States to carry on in Chinese territory min- 
ing operations and other necessary business relating thereto pro- 
vided they comply with the new regulations and conditions which 
may be imposed by China on its subjects and foreigners alike 
relating to the opening of mines, the renting of mineral land and 
the payment of royalty, and provided they apply for permits, the 
provision of which, in regard to necessary business relating to 
such operations shall be observed.” 

This is the substance of the treaty undertaking, and in my 
opinion imposes no obligation on China which China should not 
be glad, in her own interest, to assume. In a sentence the clause 
means that China will adopt mcdern laws, laws which experience 
has taught are essential to successful mining, and will place no 
restraint on capital, Chinese or foreign, being invested in mining 
in China, provided every one abides by the law. 


If there were no such treaty obligations to fulfil, this is 
precisely what China must do of her own free will to exploit 
her hidden mineral wealth. Mining and metallurgy have devel- 
oped into highly specialized sciences and the latter particularly 
can only be successfully and economically carried on by large 
capital and technically skilled persons by the agency of large 
modern plants, if the mine product is to sell in the world’s 
market, and there for the most part it must sell, in competition 
with the like industry of other persons, working elsewhere under 
the same conditions. 

China waiting till now to enact mining laws has this great 
advantage: it is possible to profit by the world’s experience; 
experience which has cost some places, not so favoured by time, 
a great deal of money to acquire. 

That China is very rich in mineral wealth is a fact not yet 
ascertained. That there will be found the average number of 
mines as determined by the world’s record with minerals of 
average value as found in other places, China can by reason of 
her known geology reasonably count on. So one must deal not 
in delusions, but in the probable, and that teaches that China 
will be able to do about what others have been able to do. 


It is equally fallacious to assume as one sometimes reads is 
assumed, that there are large margins of profit in successful 
mining- Some mines are fat, some are lean, and so profits vary: 
but on estimating what the general result will be in any country, 
average must be taken. To fix a tax, for example, except upon 
the basis of the average profits possible is to render impossible 
the working of the great majority of mines. The average profits 
of the successful mines in the United States for 1909 (and later 
years show the same results) when the output of the profitable 
mines was in value over $1,000,000,000 gold currency, did not 
amount to 15% on the capital. This calculation d.d not take 
into account the unsuccessful mines of which unfortunately there 
were Only too many. ‘There is no reason to suppose that China 
at the end of fifty years will not have an output equal in value to 
that of the United States in 1909 if she will begin now on sate 
and modern lines to develop her mineral wealth, but there is 
equally no reason to suppose she will earna higher average prolit. 

Why do the Chinese not mine their own minerals on a large 
scale and in a modern way: They have so far failed to establish 
confidence in themselves and their methods that their merchants 
will not invest the capital necessary to this end. They will soon 
learn how to do so and the local money will be forthcoming, but 
the lessons will be learned from the foreigner who has himself 
learned how to do it, and whose confidence in his methods 
justifies his spending his money to do it. From him the Chinese 
must learn at home, not abroad, hcw to do the same thing, and 
how to manage and control the native mining industries. but 
foreigners cannot, except in isolated cases, mine in China under 
the existing laws. Let them do so and there is no reason to 
suppose that the Chinese will not in twenty-five years take entire 
charge of their own mining and metallurgical enterprises, by 
which time they will have learned how. They will then have 
created mining industries in which foreigners will be glad to 
invest their money as they do now in Chinese mining enterprises 
in the Malay States. But at present not even the Chinese of 
Malay will invest in Chinese mining enterprises and this because, 
like the foreigner, he cannot profitably carry on under the 
existing laws. 

Having in view the desirability of making laws which are 
simple, and which will encourage Chinese and Foreigners to 
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develop China’s mineral wealth on modern lines, the “China 
Mines Laws’’ have been drafted accordingly. 

The small miners of China are very numerous. It has been 
found in practice impossible under the existing Regulations to 
induce them to delimit and record their claims and to secure title. 
But they must still be protected. So it is provided, as to existing 
miners, that if in the future they neglect their duty to themselves 
and the law as they have in the past, they will nevertheless, when 
danger threatens, be protected by having a claim, of a fixed 
standard size, staked and recorded for them. At the same time 
they are free, if they will but comply with the law, to take as 
large a claim as the largest corporation. This protection 
continues for the next ten years. 

The investment of foreign capital is by the Jaws in no way 
impeded. It is given the same opportunity as Chinese capital. 
To encourage the Chinese to invest their money and become 
partners in foreign mining corporations in China, the Chinese 
are to be offered the opportunity to take a quarter of the shares. 
Ail foreign corporations would welcome the Chinese as partici- 
pants in their ventures and it is undoubted that it would be to the 
advantage of any foreign Company to have Chinese shareholders. 
If the Chinese do not care to participate in this way the foreign 
corporation may sell the segregated quarter of its shares, or so 
many as are not taken by Chinese, to others. 3 

All minerals in China belong tothe State. In many instances 
the surface mghts of lands underlain with minerals belong to 
private owners. ‘These latter’s rights are carefully protected in 
the laws and when the surface is taken for mining purposes the 
private owner must be properly compensated. But in addition 
to this, and by way of most generous treatment of the private 
surface owner, the State, by the law, will pay over one half of 
the annual rent obtained from the person who leases any mining 
claim from the State, to the private owner of the surface, if such 
there be. 

The foundation principle for any country to adopt if the sys- 
tem of giving out concessions to the few who alone can afford to 
purchase them is not thought wise, and the many are to be given 
a fair chance to acquire mining claims, is that which encourages 
the prospector. And equally important is it to make clear 
that when the prospector has found something he must be given 
a secure title, subject to the conditions that he obeys the law and 
pays a fair tax to the State. 

The laws are framed to encourage the prospector and give 
him secure title. The prospector is the person who finds 
mineral deposits and he has been the foundation of success of 
all modern mining. Very few prospectors succeed, but the 
many go on with the search lured by the hope of gain. Those 
who find must be fairly treated or you kill off the race, and 
without them you cannot succeed. 

The object of the laws is to secure all who will to prospect. 
Prospectors cost the State nothing and perform for it a valuable 
service. ‘To secure his right the prospector must obtain a 
permit or license. A foreigner must produce a certificate from 
his Consul that he is a fit and proper person to have such a 
license, then he gets one. 


Having discovered mineral the prospector stakes a claim 
and records it. No minimum size of claim is fixed, so that no 
one may be precluded from staking a claim no matter how 
small. On the other hand big operations can only be carried on 
by big plants and the cost of these must be earned out of the 
mine. The plants have a long life. To deduct their cost from 
earnings in a few years would leave no profits. The maximum 
size of claim must, therefore, be such as will permit of mining 
ore therefrom for a fair period of time, and this principle has 
been adopted in fixing the maximum size of claims. 


_ To prevent claims being staked and held for speculation 
instead of being made productive, all lode claims, (these are for 
the most part metal claims), have to be developed by doing a 
hxed amount of work before final title can be obtained. And 
with the same object rents are increased from year to year 
during the early life of a claim, 1f the holder does not work his 
Claim. If he does, the production tax his output pays, relieves 
him of the extra rent. ‘The object of the laws is to make those 
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who acquire properties work them or give them up, and so 
prevent taking up claims for speculative purposes only. What 
is aimed at is production. : . 

After surveying his claim, and in the case of lode claims 
doing the necessary work, application is made for a lease. This 
is granted conditional on the payment of rent and production 
taxes to the State. After three years if there be no dispute the 
title becomes indefeasible except for breach of covenants of the 
lease. This affords absolute security of title. Coal and lode 
claim leases may be for not longer than fifty years, and placer 
leases for from one to twenty years. All leases are renewable if 
there still remains mineral to be worked. Holders of large 
placer areas are obliged to do a large amount of work and pay 
heavy rentals each year or forfeit their leases. 

Nothing is more perplexing and nothing is more certain to 
check mining than uncertainty as to the amount of taxes imposed 
on the industry and on getting the product to market. Hithertc 
native customs dues and likin (transit dues) have proved a 
great deterrent. The principle is assented to of including these 
in the production tax, which when paid will permit of the trans- 
port of ores everywhere in China without further payment. 

This easy transportation is essential if encouragement is to 
be given to the treatment and refining of ores in China, and no 
one doubts the wisdom of this. Reduction and refining must for 
the most part be done by customs smelters, that is, smelters 
which will treat the ores of any miner who can carry his ore to 
them. To further encourage home manufacture the production 
tax has been made higher on exported unmanufactured ores. 
By the old Regulations the production tax was one and one half 
per cent of the pit’s mouth value of the ore. On the ore is the 
proper place to put the tax, but it did not succeed in practice 
because the older habit has been to collect the tax on the finished 
product or refined metal. In deference to the seeming necessity 
to continue this older practice the production tax has been placed 
on the finished product, although this means taxing manufactur- 
ing processes. 

The value of the manufactured metal is often many times 
the value of the mined ore; the relative values depending in part 
on the process costs. To reduce a production tax of one and 
one half per cent of the pit’s mouth value of any ore to its 
equivalent percentage of the value of the metal produced would 
give a different result for every mineral, but would bring the 
average much below one percent. So to reduce transit dues 
from two and one half per cent of the ore value to the 
equivalent of the metal value would bring down the percentage 
to about one. To embrace transit dues, native customs and 
production charges in one figure, two per cent of the value of the 
manufactured metal has been determined on. 

This figure, two per cent, is too high; compared with other 
countries it is very high. But the Minister of Finance (then 
Mr. Chow Hsueh-shih) will consent to no figure which might 
result in reduction in present revenue. This policy which loses 
sight of an ultimate large increase in revenue from new business, 
is not one that would guide every one. But to this ruling it is 
necessary to yield, and so a production tax has been fixed which 
will not reduce the present revenue derived from mines. As a 
result tm and antimony must continue to submit to the present 
rates of taxation, both higher than two per cent. 

When one realizes that one-half of all the freight traffic of 
the United States consists of the products of the mines, it is 
difficult to appreciate a policy as to taxation which does not aim 
at developing new mining business. Of every dollar spent on 
mining, ninety cents, or nine-tenths of it, is spent on work, 
material and transportation. The indirect benefits of the nine- 
tenths expenditure to the State is far greater than the one-tenth 
of profit to the person who originates the industry. The 
Commission would have been more encouraged if a further 
reduction could have been secured in the amount of production 
tax. 


_ All that has been said of the too high production tax 
(including likin and native customs) applies with equal force to 
export duties. It is very desirable to bring the aggregate 
amount of taxes to which minerals are subjected to a reasonable 
amount. It has not been brought down to a figure which will 
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not continue to place China at a disadvantage as compared 
with the rest of the world. Likin, native customs, export duty, 
and coast trade duty at the tariff amounts now aggregate more 
than ten per cent of the value of the exported article. If the 
margin of profit for mineral industry is twelve per cent, and it 
is not more on the average, no-one will put capital into a highly 
speculative, hazardous enterprise like mining for a possible two 
percent profit. Better to lend money on safe securities at six 
per cent, such as bonds. and mortgages, which require no 
expenditure of time-and technical skill, necessarily devoted to 
scientific mining. 


As to export duty, what has been done is this: The tariff 
puts these duties at five per cent of the value, but the value was 
fixed long ago. The present day values of minerals are so in 
excess Of the earlier values that the amount by tariff collectable 
as duty on to-day’s value falls on the average to two and one- 
half per cent of this. So instead of concealing this important 
fact, the truth has been told by fixing the export duty at the 
actual or at two and one-half per cent of present day values. 
In this way the prospective miner is frightened as little as 
possible. 

An interesting side-light on export duties is thrown by 
what has actually happened in China. Miners could not afford 
to pay even the collectable duties. The industry could not stand 
them. The consequence has been to bring about not a lowering 
of the duties but the granting of special privileges in numerous 
cases, cancelling the duties altogether. This had to be done 
because of the necessities of the cases in point. And the 
astonishing result is, when the figures are worked out, that if 
from the average export duty of two and one-half per cent, 
collectable by customs, there be deducted the duties not paid 
because of these special privileges, the actual amount collected 
averages one and one-half per cent of to-day’s value of all the 
minerals exported. 


It seems unfortunate to exhibit to the intending investor the 
possibility of having to pay a five per cent export duty when 
the rea] amount on the average is one and one-half per cent. In 
the law export duty has been placed at two and one-half per 
cent. J] have said in so fixing this the truth has been told. Not 
all the truth,—the privileged persons were left out. Two and 
one-half per cent is too high and the earliest opportunity should 
be taken to reduce the duty. To cancel the special privileges 
_ and reduce the export duty to one and one-half per cent would 
be preferable, and result in no loss of revenue. 


China's sale of minerals to her own citizens would be much 
increased if coast trade duties were abolished. Chinese and 
Japanese coals in vessels for example leave their various ports 
with the cost per ton about equal. The duties and rebates as 
they are to-day give the bulk of the coal business of the coast 
cities to Japan. Why continue coast trade duties? They are an 
imposition on China and injure her industries. 


The Departmental machinery for working out the laws 
provides for the division of China into mining districts with a 
Recorder in each district. An Inspector’s department is 
arranged, members of which will move about to wherever it is 
necessary to make inspections and reports. The Director of 
Mines has charge of everything at Peking under the Minister. 


All disputes are to be settled by the Recorder in the first 
instance. If the parties are not satisfied with his decision they 
may appeal to the Director of Mines and provisions for original 
hearings and appeals are worked out in detail. If the parties 
are even then dissatisfied they may settle the dispute themselves 
by appointing each an arbitrator and these two appointing a third 
arbitrator whose decision shall be final. If the parties fail to 
agree on a third arbitrator the Minister of Mines appoints one 
of his foreign technical advisers who has been not less than two 
years in the service of the Department. 


Provisions are contained in the laws for the acquiring on 
proper terms as to compensation, all rights necessary to carry on 
mining operations, such as surface rights, timber rights, water 
rights, drains, tunnels, road rights, rights of way and easements; 
and a Schedule of fees is included. 
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NEW SIBERIAN PORT 

The port.of Nikolaievsk, at the mouth of the Amur River 
in Siberia, which will be opened for navigation on June 14 will 
provide a new channel for foreign goods and war munitions to 
reach the Russian market. The opening of this port will 
materially relieve the terminal yards of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway as it is anticipated that much of the freight which has 
been going to Vladivostok during the winter months will now be 
diverted to the new port. Here it will be transshipped to river 
boats and transported up the Amur to Stretyinsk, where con- 
nection is made with the Amur railroad line, a part of the 


Trans-Siberian Railroad system. 





JAPAN TO WORK CHINA MINE 


An agreement for developing the Taochung Iron Mine under 
Japanese control has been arrived at. The iron mine to be work- 
ed is situated at Taochung, Fanchang-Hsien, Anhui Province, 
and contains more than 60,000.000 tons of ores which are said 
to contain 65 per cent. of pure iron against the 60 per cent. 
usually contained in Taya ores. The negotiations which the 
Sino-Japanese Industrial Development Company has carried on 
since 1914 with the Chinese authorities have recently been 
satisfactorily concluded, and the rights to work the mine have 
been definitely conceded. 

As to the management of the mine, the company has decided 
in view of the provisions of the company’s articles of association, 
that the rights shall be transferred to some other private business 
corporations. | | 





F.M.S. TIN EXPORTS 


The export of tin from the Federated Malay States during 
the month of March amounted to 3,696 tons compared with 
3.313 tons in the previous month, and 3,653 tons in the 
corresponding month last year. The foilowing is a comparative 
table showing the export tonnage for three years :— 
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January ...... ews necearicnenss: EOS 4,395 4,316 
February «000000. ccs.00s0s 35555 3,780 3-313 
March 3,839 3,653 3,696 
DOEAL prvesccse apace T2477 11,828 11,325 





NEW SOUTH WALES FISHERIES 


The Government deep-sea fisheries inaugurated by the State 
of New South Wales, have proved a success in providing cheap 
fish for the people. In one week three small trawlers landed 
65,000 pounds of fish, one boat alone bringing in 15 tons, which 
is said to be more than a similar boat would catch in the North 
Sea. 





SIZE OF JAPAN’S CITIES 


The Yokohama municipality has announced the census 
returns in the six big cities in Japan at the end of last year, as 


follows: 
Population Households 
Tokyo . - 2,244,790 584,709 
Osaka .. 1,460,218 309,037 
Kyoto -. 539,153 93,864 
Kobe .. 498,317 114,162 
Yokohama 428,663 89,001 
Nagoya 389,272 91,258 
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Advertising Building, Chicago and America long before it has been on the Hankow market, or 


before it has been grown. 


An aspect of German trade, which is worthy of note, how- 
ever, is the co-operation which existed between the merchants and 
the industrial banks in Germany. This union of interests has 
helped the merchants to establish themselves well where they 
trade, providing adequate godowns and up to date equipment to 
carry on a business which requires a large volume and small 
profits to enable the extensive foreign staff and costs of installa~- 
tion to be paid. In the machinery trade German manufacturers 

established themselves firmly chiefly because of their liberality to. 
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as Seconp Crass MArrer industrial development is so backward and because people with 

capacity to start industries are invariably short of the capital to 
acquire the necessary plant they are driven to the source where 
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British manufacturer pursue the not always primrose path of 
conservatism and decline to meet the needs of the time, even 
refusing, in the majority of cases, to provide sample machines 
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expenses to-date and more. Where the Germans have taken 
participation in manufacture they have, where profits have been 
obtained, secured their share, and it was consequently to their 
interests to see to it that the factories thus established were well 
and economically conducted, a matter to which their represen- 
tative gave carefulattention. Notonly does this practice tend to 
a wider sale of machinery but it also makes for the adoption of 
German methods of manufacture, and can be calculated to create 
a predilection for German material. 

The time has now come when the manufacturers of America 
and Great Britain should recast their systems of doing business 
in the East. Old-time methods which made fortunes for the 
few who then fared this far forth to harvest what there was to 
reap can not stand the keen competiticn which modern develop- 
ment has created. The manufacturer who desires orders must 
now be prepared to supply what the market demands and must 
be prepared to suffer disappointment if he imagines he will be 
able to compel the market to take what he manufactures. The 
Germans discovered this secret of getting on with the Chinese 
early in their career in this field, and they have done what they 
could to meet the wishes of prospective purchasers, with the 
result that they managed to work up particular lines in which 
they held virtual monopolies. In this direction manufacturers 
who desire to enter the China market might very profitably 
make close investigation of possibilities. ‘There is a tremen- 
dous field for enterprise, not limited in any direction. ‘The 
country is not one of vast virgin spaces like Canada and 
Australia. It is thickly populated; is studded throughout 
with cities, and towns and villages, and wherever there is 
arable land there is intense cultivation. The purchasing 
power of the people is not high, but there is a great demand for 
necesSaries which cannot yet be made in this country, and that 
demand can be considerably increased if systematic assistance 
can be given in the development of industries. The standard 
of living will rise in proportion to the number who can find 
support in other avenues than cultivation, and it is to the interests 
of all manufacturing and trading countries to see to it that China 
is assisted to expand along the lines that have made for wealth 
in other parts of the world. 

America and Great Britain will find Japan their keenest 
competitor after the war. That country has taken the greatest 
advantage of the occupation of others during the war to consoli- 
date her position, but unfortunately for her suppliers the politicians 
have been so eager in pursuit of their desires and forgetful of the 
best interests of their manufacturers, that they have managed to 
alienate the friendship of the Chinese people. However, Japanese 
are peculiarly equipped to deal with the Chinese if they find it 
essential to cultivate friendly relations. At the moment they 
are depending upon the tactics of the bully, trusting that they 
will pay. The day is very likely to come when they will dis- 
cover that they have erred, but once that day dawns the Japanese 
will adapt themselves to circumstances without loss of time and 
will at all costs readjust their relations so that they will be able 
to meet competitors. There is, of course, room for all in China 
for very many years to come, but it behooves those who wish to 
establish themselves thoroughly to take the necessary measures 
promptly and effectively. 

There are signs that the British and the American manu- 
facturers are waking up to the desirability of a change of methods. 
Both now have Chambers of Commerce established in Shanghai, 
and elsewhere, and both are preparing to develop trade as it has 
not been developed before. The war has materially handicapped 
the British for the time being but they are preparing for the day 
when they will be free to unleash their capital. The Americans 
have shown more activity with capital during recent months 
than at any time since their advent in China, and representatives 
of large American financial syndicates have been in the country 
investigating possibilities, and more are apparently coming. 

In another article we specially deal with the desirability of 
co-operation between Great Britain and America in this country. 
Great Britain has been seriously affected by the war, and from 
the blood of Great Britain and her allies Americans have drawn 
riches undreamt of, and there is evidence that this fact is not 
unrealised by Americans. Because of this, and more because 
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the two nations constitute the great Anglo-Saxon race, it is to 
be hoped that some unity of action in such a field as China wijjj 
be possible. It is a development that would be a God-sent ¢ift 
to China, and a consumniation which statesmen might well burn 
the midnight oil to effect. 

Reporting on Germans and the machinery trade of Hankow 
the British Consul-Genera! says: 

“In the case of more inportant classes of goods, such as 
engineering material, electrical machinery and the like, their 
success is undoubtedly due to very extended credit terms, pay- 
ments in some cases being spread over five, seven or even ten 
years. It is again reasonable to suppose that the burden of such 
a system of credit is not borne entirely by the importing houses 
and that it points, indeed, to a very close connection between the 
latter and the German manufacturers, who must also bear their 
share. 

“To these hazardous but still legitimate and possibly praise- 
worthy methods of business must be added others, which reput- 
able British firms have never been willing to adopt. It is notorious 
that the large German importing firms make a practice of paying 
retaining fees to high officials in Peking and other important 
centres in order to obtain business, and few business men in 
China would be disposed to deny that perpetrators of the even 
more corrupt practices, common in the expenditure of official 
or trust funds in this country, find willing coadjutors in the 
German firms who capture the orders. 

“Coming to the question of German and British goods as 
distinct from German and British importing houses, one finds 
that German manufactures enjoy an advantage due to thie 
application of a similar principle.. German manufacturers seem 
to be more alive to the requirements of the Chinese market and 
to be more willing to assist the merchant on the spot. I have 
already referred to the question of credit. Much machinery of 
British origin is and has been imported through German firms. 
The latter, however, also represent German manufacturers and 
are naturally prone to push German in preference to British 
goods wherever possible. German manufacturers gain many 
advantages by being willing to send out free to their agents on 
consignment samples of even large machines. If the machine is 
sold, so much is gained; 1f not, it remains on show. Samples of 
British machines, even for show purposes, must nearly always be 
purchased by the importing firm. The firm which attempts the 
business has to suffer the locking up of a large amount of capital, 
in which the British manufacturer refuses to contribute a share. 

“The German manufacturer again is generally more alive to 
the importance of sending out catalogues which are fully illus- 
trated and descriptive of his products, and which contain inform- 
ation to enable a customer with perhaps only a_ superficial 
knowledge of engineering to select the exact plant which will 
suit his requirements both with regard to output and cost. In 
this connection a British merchant suggests to me that British 
manufacturers would do well to consider the preparation of 
separate illustration sheets, each dealing with one particular 
machine, which can be given to prospective purchasers. ‘The 
Chinese buyer, he says, always wishes to have a picture of the 
machine he is purchasing, and the sheets might advantageous!y 
contain a short description in Chinese of the particular machine 
illustrated. 

“Another factor operating to the advantage of German 
manufacturers is the fact that German firms are in general more 
willing to finance Chinese enterprises, especially of a semi-offici:l 
or Official nature. It is made a condition of these contracts that 
the whole of the machinery and supplies for the period of years 
covered by the loan shall be purchased exclusively from the firm 
advancing the funds. This leads to the consideration, which js 
ultimately the reason for the greater activity of Germans in ill 
branches of trade in China, namely, their lack of colonies and 
dependencies as an outlet for their capital. It is argued that 
British firms are able to make use of their resources with greater 
security and profit in other parts of the world. ‘The examination 
of this explanation for the comparative neglect of China trade 's, 
however, outside the scope of this report. 

“In concluding my remarks on the present preponderance of 
German enterprise I would draw attention to the advantages 
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reaped in the import business by the presence at places far inland 
of Germans primarily employed in purchasing export produce. 
These men, the majority of whom speak Chinese, are all over the 
country in places unvisited except by missionaries and travellers, 
at several places on the Upper Yangtse and at Chengtu, 2,000 
miles by water from the coast. They have unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for gauging the possibilities of extending the use of 
German goods and for soliciting orders for machines and the 
like. It is unlikely that they do not make full use of their time. 
Their principals adopt that wise policy of not expecting im- 
mediate business and are often content to keep an agent for 
months in some provincial station waiting for orders, which 
when they do come, more than pay for the delay. 

“The effect of the war on the German import business has 
up to the present been slight. It is true that supplies from 
Germany and Austria-Hungary have been cut off and this fact 
must inevitably sooner or later give an impetus to British manu- 
facturers. Up to the present, however, the losses thereby 
inflicted on German as compared with British firms have been 
minimised by the fact that the stocks held in the Treaty Ports 
and by dealers in nearly all branches are very heavy, and no new 
business is being done even in British goods. The heavy fall in 
the value of silver has accentuated the stagnation and further 
dificulties arise from the fact that up-country dealers are holding 
_out for higher prices for existing stocks. Moreover, prices of 
export produce have on the whole fallen so that in addition to 
general tightness less money is available for purchasing foreign 
goods. It will be seen that the immediate prospects of the 
import trade are not favourable. 

“The following articles imported into Hankow have hitherto 
been largely of German or Austrian origin :—Machinery of all 
kinds ; small tools; hardware, such as galvanised corrugated and 
flat sheets, wire nails, wire, steel plates, rods and bars of various 
sections, window glass, nail rods, copper and brass bars and 
sheets; needles; Berlin wool; braid; buttons, ribbons ;trimmings ; 
lamps; soap; wash-basins and enamelled ware; aniline dyes; 
beer ; chemical products ; electrical material and fittings; cups and 
saucers and generally small metal goods of inferior quality and 
low price. 


“German manufactured piece-goods and fancies imported 
here consist chiefly of cheap waste-cotton printed blankets and 
small sundries such as baby caps, vests, men’s caps and hats, ete. 
he particulars of the blankets are as follow :— 

Size: §8in. wide by 8oin. long. 

Weight: From 2lb. to 3lb., the most popular being 2!b. and 

2 lb. 
Retail prices in Chinese shops :— 


2ib. 2.00 each—about 3/5 
2 '4 Ib. $2.20 each—about 3/9 
2 Ib. $2.40 each—about 4/1 
274 Ib. $2.80 each—about 4/9 
3ib. $3-25 each—about 5/6 


be “Cotton trouserings are imported also from Austria and 
diy. 

“Most of the trade in imports is done with dealers in Hankow 
and the exploitation of the interior and treaty ports further 
removed from the coast is left entirely to them. There is no 
doubt that the business could be much expanded if this exploita- 
on could be undertaken to a larger extent by foreigners. ‘The 
lirms in China, being merely merchants, are not in a very good 
position to do this, unless they are materially assisted by manu- 
facturers and exporters at home. Some lines;of course, lend 
themselves better than others to this treatment. A considerable 
amount of organization is necessary. ‘That of the kerosene oil 
aud cigarette trades is admirable, and one firm has found it pay 
to recruit its staff to a considerable extent from the Universities, 
Placing the men from the start in positions of responsibility. 
some firms again have been very successful in organizing up- 
country agencies under Chinese merchants for the sale of sewing 
machines, knitting machines, patent medicines and the like. 
Many other articles could also find an extended market in this 
way. It would, of course, be essential that the goods should be 
sent out on consignment to agents.”’ 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION CHIN 





There is general belief that the end of the European War 
will see the beginning of an economic struggle not less bitter in 
its intensity. All the belligerent nations will have used up a. 


large percentage of their capital, and will seek to make good 


their losses in the least possible time. If every nation acted 
independently the military hostilities would be followed by a 
commercial war in which the hand of each of the commercial 
nations would be turned against all others, erstwhile enemy and 
ally alike. From every point of view this would be undesirable, 
and in fact would be liable to bring about, sooner or later, 
another appeal to arms. As a precaution the Entente Powers 
and the Central European Powers respectively have already 
begun to formulate plans for concerted economic action. The 
Germanic States are endeavouring to form a Central European 
Customs Union to oppose an economic combination composed 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia and Belgium. There 
seems to be some doulht whether Japan will join the latter com- 
bination. It is also impossible as yet to say what effect this 
concerting of economic effort would have upon commercial 
affairs in China. | 

Assuming that Great Britain wil! not lose her freedom of 
commercial action in China after the war as a resuit of arrange- 
ments made with her allies, a most favourable opportunity will 
be presented for closer association between British and American 
interests. Both countries are pledged to maintain the independ- 
ence of China and the policy of the Open Door. There are 
other countries so pledged, but, as far as the Chinese are. 
concerned, it is to America and Great Britain that they look 
with most confidence for a due performance of their under- 
takings. Neither country is suspected of political designs, nor 
of a desire to acquire territory at China’s expense. Their 
interests are purely commercial, and the Chinese, consequently, 
are inclined to welcome the investment of American and British 
capital. They feel that the larger the material interests of Great 
Britain and America become in China, the greater the assurance 
that the country will be allowed to work out its own political salva- 
tion without interference. However large such interests became, 
the Chinese feel confident that there would be no danger of the 
establishment of exclusive spheres of influence, or the impair- 
ment of China’s sovereignty by the creation of railway zones. 
It is certain, therefore, that the Chinese would heartily welcome 
the co-operation of America and Great Britain in the work of 
developing the resources of China. 


Co-operation would obviously be more beneficial to the two 
countries concerned than competition. As they have common 
commercial ideals there would be little difficulty in arranging the 
terms on which they could work together. The compact would 
be commercial and not political, and consequently its arrange- 
ment should not be more difficult than was that of the associa- 
tions of American and British capital that already exist. The 
splendid position of the British-American Tobacco Company 
to mention but one successful joint organization, is a proof 
that co-operation is not only possible, but may be attended by 
striking success. There would be no need for direct support 
from the Government of the two countries. Their goodwill 
would, of course, be desirable, and it is certain that it would be 
freely extended. The British, having been longer in the field, 
would be able to contribute to the common fund, besides their 
moiety of the capital required, a vast store of knowledge and 
experience of local conditions, while the Americans would 
contribute commercial alertness and familiarity with huge 
financial and engineering undertakings. Such a combination, 
reinforced by the goodwill of both their Governments and of 
the Chinese people, would be in a commanding position. The 
combination would need to have available a large capital fund, 
and it would be desirable for its constituent parts to consist of 
a number of strong financial concerns and leading manufactur- 
ing and contracting houses of both countries. British manu- 
facturers in recent times have found it advisable to form 
combinations in which several firms in non-competitive lines are: 
associated. The same principle could be applied to the in-. 
ternational combination. For individuai firms, and even for 
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small combinations, the initial cost of establishing branches 
throughout China is practically prohibitive. But it is essential 
that any concern that wishes to carry on business on a really 
large scale in China should be represented in every important 
centre, and this could easily be accomplished by a combination 
on the lines that we have suggested. Co-operation of British 
and American interests in China on an extensive scale is feasible 
and desirable, and it is sincerely to be hoped that no economic 
arrangements resulting from the war will prevent its inception. 


THE FINANCES OF CHINA 


The declaration of a moratorium by the Chinese Government 
on May 12 was not altogether unexpected. In the provinces in 
which independence has been declared ihe branches of the Bank 
of China and of the Bank of Communications were taken over by 
the revolutionaries. It is stated, probably with justification, that 
in these branches were large quantities of notes that had not 
been issued, which were immediately placed in circulation. 
Furthermore it is alleged that the subjects of a certain Power, 
that has shown rather more than platonic sympathy with the 
revolutionaries, have been accumulating the notes of the two 
banks in question with the object of creating embarrassment by 
suddenly presenting a gigantic number for payment. 

Apart from sinister activities of this kind, the action taken 
by the Yokohama Specie Bank in withholding payment of the 
surplus salt revenue which Sir Richard Dane had certified might 
safely be handed over to the Chinese Government, caused serious 
difficulties. Although the amount withheld was not of itself of 

great importance, the action of the Japanese bank practically 
_ compelled the other banks in the Consortium to announce that in 
the future they would follow its example. Thus the Chinese 
Government found itself deprived of a monthly revenue of 
several million dollars at a time when, for obvious reasons, 
ordinary revenue collections were below the normal. In such 
circumstances it was deemed the part of wisdom to take the steps 
necessary to conserve the silver in the possession of the national 
banks. It is declared that the banks hold sufficient silver to meet 
foreign engagements for several months to come, and to pay the 
army. China’s credit depends upon her ability promptly to 
discharge her obligations to foreign investors, and, though it 
sounds paradoxical, the declaration of a moratorium was regard- 
ed by the Government as necessary to preserve her credit. 

Apart from other considerations, it is regrettable that a 
financial crisis should be created in China by the action of one 
of the foreign concerns which obtaincd certain powers by the 
terms of the Reorganisation Loan Agreement. The Chinese 
have always been bitterly opposed to the idea of an extension of 
foreign control over the finances of the country. The excellent 
results obtained by the co-operation of foreign and Chinese 
officials in the administration of the salt monopoly has, however, 
convinced responsible Chinese that, without parting with control, 
they can with advantage make full use of sympathetic foreign 
assistance in the collection of revenues. Had nothing occurred 
to prevent it in all probability foreigners would, in the near future, 
have been engaged to reorganise other revenue producing ser- 
vices. Undoubtedly this possibility has been rendered more 
remote by the action of the Consortium taken at the instigation 
of Japan. The Chinese are naturally inclined to doubt the 
benefit of reorganizing their revenue producing departments if 
the increased revenues can be withheld upon the initiative of any 
Power that professes anxiety with regard to China’s ability to 
meet her engagements. The danger of political considerations 
operating to create such anxiety is obvious. 

While the financial situation in China is far from bright, it 
would be easy to be unduly pessimistic. ‘The European War has 
adversely affected the Customs receipts, but it is reasonable to 
expect that they will show an unprecedented increase when the 
belligerent Powers transfer their activities to the commercial 
arena. Moreover the differences between the Central Govern- 
ment and the independent provinces must be settled sooner or 
later, and with the restoration of normal conditions the revenue 
will also speedily become normal. Notwithstanding the loss 
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caused by dislocation of trade on account of the unsettled corjdj- 
tions, there has been no large amount of actual destruction of 
wealth during the hostilities in the South of China. For thicse 
reasons the financial future of China is less gioomy than it would 
appear to be from superficial observation. 


CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY RETURNS 


The returns of the Chinese Eastern Railway for the con- 
veyance of passengers, luggage and goods, for the year 115, 
are as follows: 

Passengers, by generaland reduced 
tariff, including immigrants and 
military people ms pit 

Luggage and parcels’ .«. - a 

Amount collected for the conveyance of 
passengers and luggage Roubles 

Various goods transported 

Increase over I9I4 m ie 2° 

Total Amount collected, including 
various other items of revenue 
independent of the tariff, and re- 
ceipts from supplementary under- 


1,286,655 persons, 
386,515 pouds. 


5,01 3,738,98 
139,503,251 pouds. 
57,084,268 __,, 


takings ih Roubles 37,802,413,37 
Increase over 1914 54 z 1 3,905,286,29 
The net profit is expected to be 
about. . ; Roubles 18,006,000 


Following is a statement of the totals of receipts and 
expenses from I9QII to 1914: 


Years Receipts. Expenses. net Profits. 
19o1t ~=—s-su Rs, 19,577,429.51 Rs. 15,830,9071.65 Rs. 3,746,457.86 
19i2 20,353,023.84 15,434,30.94 4,918,633.90 
1QI3 22,797>535-57 15,573,100.44 7 222,300.13 
1914 23,837,127.08 15,891,980.15 7:945,146.93 


Some details as to the traffic in cereals over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway also have recently been made available and 
show that the amount of produce carried by the Chinese Eastern 
Railway during 1915 totalled 32,096,288 pouds, beating the 
previous record of 26,060,000 pouds for the season 1911-1912 by 
more than 6,000,000 pouds. It is noticed from the past ex- 
perience that the European War has had only an inconsiderabie 
effect on the transportation of export produce by the Railway. 
Statistics for the last season compare with those for the preced- 
ing one as follows :— 


Booked to Vladivostok. 


IQI3-1914 IQI4-1915 

Pouds Pouds 
Beans. . as ‘ia ++ 24,039,935 23,032,102 
Other cereals vi 2,127,974 4,192,959 

Transferred to S. M. Railway 

Pouds Pouds 
Beans.. wi es ee 413,694 6,544,354 
Other cereals - 1,720,251 2,667,449 


The 1914 report goes into still further details as to the 
diverse character of the traffic in agricultural products in the 
region traversed by this railway. The 1914 production segegrc- 
gated under the chief areas of origin is as follows: 

via Pograni- via Man- via Kwan- 











chnaya chouli chengtzu Total 

pouds pouds pouds pouds 

Wheat 2,992,80 34,300 762,000 3,789,170 
Oats 170,900 37,200 200 208,461 
Millet 464,800 200 300 405,440 
Kaoliang es 61,300 13,100 I 3,300 87,865 
Buckwheat 105,110 _ 9,300 164,458 
Basiey sco sce sss 69,600 1,000 10,660 81,200 
OS ae 86,600 — 1,600 88,318 
Sweet Peas se. eee 22,900 3,600 —_— 33,554 
Beans se 17,179,000 Se 1,869,200 19,061,900 
0 a 73,500 800 700,100 782,587 
Wheat bran ... cee 6,000 00 —— 36,888 
Bean Cake 1,488,000 —— 20,200 1,508,345 
seeds | 508,500 5,500 3,800 517,915 
Sundries ... 2,100 2,300 1,300 5,789 
Total... s» + 23,311,700 90,500 3,392,300 26,825,140 


a 
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CHINA REVERTS TO REPUBLICANISM 


Factional Struggles for Power 


The appointment of what is called a “ responsible ’’ cabinet 


under the Premiership of General Tuan Chi-jui, as announced in 
the last issue of the Far EAsteERN Review, gave satisfaction to 
the North, but was received with disapproval by the Independent 
Provinces. They demanded the retirement of Yuan Shih-kai 
and were not ready to consider any step calculated to retain the 
min whom they regard as their arch-enemy in a position of 
power. There was, however, nothing in the shape of a policy 
given out by the new Cabinet which could be construed as an 
intention to retain Yuan Shih-kai in the Presidency. On the 
contrary the Premier, in an interview with the Editor of the 
Fir Eastern Review, plainly stated that the matter of the 
Presidency would be left entirely to a new Parliament to be 
called somewhere about July. In reply toa definite question as 
to the powers of the Cabinet and the possibility of interference 
by the President, it was stated that not only was the Cabinet the 
master of its own actions, but that President Yuan Shih-kai 
‘would not attend any of the meetings. The Premier also stated 
that the control of the army had been relinquished by Yuan 
Shih-kai and that no matters would be referred to him unless 
they were of great national moment and then only for discussion. 
The President also declared to the editor of this paper that he 
had handed over all power to the Cabinet, and stated when 
questioned as to the actual control of the army, that the Parlia- 
ment and the Cabinet would be the ones ultimately to decide that 
point. 

Similar declarations were publicly made but they were 
received with the utmost scepticism by the South, the accusa- 
tion being made that the new Cabinet was but a perpetuation of 
the old regime under a different cloak. This allegation was 
founded, of course, on the fact that financial control still remained 
under the direction of Mr. Liang Shih-yi, without whom, the 
Premier asserted to various foreign ministers, it was impossible 
for him, or any one else, to proceed. 

Through different mediums Yuan Shih-kai let it become 
known that he was ready to retire when arrangements could be 
made, and when a Parliament had been constituted which could 
take charge of Government affairs, but no confidence was placed 
in any statements of this kind, lacking as they did the support of 
an outright public declaration. It was contended that no public 
announcement of this nature could be made by Yuan Shih-kat 
for the reason that certain military forces were almost sure to 
express their disapproval in methods not calculated to make for 
peace and harmony and happiness in the Capital, to say 
nothing of other large Northern cities. In other words it was 
feared should it be known to these certain forces that their old 
founder was being displaced, that they would begin an orgie of 
looting which might lead to burning and killing. Could it have 
been possible for Yuan Shih-kai publicly to announce his readi- 
ness to retire the chief difficulty with regard to a settlement 
between the various provinces would have been removed. The 
uncertainty had disturbing effects throughout the country and 
constituted a fertile source for all manner of rumours. 

Telegrams and letters from various provinces and people 
were received in Peking urging Yuan Shih-kai to retire. Among 
these was one from Mr. Chang Chien, Ex-Minister of 
Commerce, Agriculture and Industry, and one of the “four 
friends ’’ of the President. 

Dr. Wu Ting-fang Speaks 


Another was from Dr. Wu Ting-fang, who it will be 
remembered, figured largely in the 1911 Revolution. His letter 
was a lengthy one, but the substance of his contention is as 
follows :— 

(1) The prospect of restoring peace by means of military 
strength is a very doubtful one. The prolongation of the struggl: 


may give rise to International complications which may again result 


in the long-feared disruption of the country. In the latter event, 
Yuan wouid be alone to blame in spite of his claim to have acted 
according to his sense of patriotism. 

(2) The leaders such as Tsai Ao, Liang Chih-chao and Tang 
Chi-yao of the anti-monarchical risings in the provinces, are 
sincerely desirous of political reforms and, being all men of 
unimpeachable reputation, are not bent upon self-interest as 
common rebels and robbers are. The policy “ Fight to the last’’ 
may be criticized by International public opinion. 


(3) War has always caused suffering and misery from time 
immemorial to the people of both sides: Why should a man, who 
loves the people as Yuan does, be so obstinate as to sacrifice tens of 
thousands of lives and tens of millions worth of property simply in 
order to uphold his own opinion? 


(4) The wholesale emigration of people to foreign settlements 
and other places tells eloquently the pitiful plight in which they are 
put. The merchants have their business calculations upset. This 
condition of affairs will, if not soon amended, very likely cause 
universal dissatisfaction amongst both Chinese and foreign 
merchants. Yuan should bring himself to understand that all these 
evil consequences have been caused simply and solely by his 
unbridled ambition. 


(5) To resort to military force, supplies of munitions, money 
and men must be maintained. The European War precludes the 
possibility of purchasing arms from abroad, while the capacity of 
manufacturing them at home is very limited and the reserves now 
held will soon become exhausted. The same handicaps may apply 
to the question of funds as regards foreign countries while few 
Chinese would care to subscribe to any Home Loan at the present 
time of crisis, As to “men,” since the heart of the people is 
already quite alienated, the heart of the soldier will also become 
disaffected. 2 


(6) Even assuming that a military campaign may leadto results 
gratifying to the Government, the people will then only fear but 
never love their rulers. They may even express contempt for 
power acquired in this manner. The loss of the people’s affection 
would soon be followed by an aggressive and insolent attitude on 
the part of foreign countries. Orders would be ignored, and what 
relish would there be then in pursuing such a policy? 

(7) When more provinces had risen against the Government, 
and when the clamour of the whole nation for the President to 
abdicate had become louder and more irresistible, the President — 
would lose yet more “‘ face’’ then. Better devise a more dignified 
way to retire at once. There is always a time for the actor to exit. 
Why not now? | 


(8) As regards any fear that no qualified person will be avail- 
able to succeed the President, this fear is misplaced. The Pro- 
visional Constitution stipulates that the Vice-President shall act as 
President when the President vacates his office. Vice-President Li 
Yuan-hung, who was the first man who rendered meritorious 
services to the Republic, and whose kind heart and upright 
character have won the respect of all, will be gladly acclaimed 
President by all. 

(9g) “ Your Excellency had been viceroy in the provinces and 
Grand Councillor in Peking during the Manchu regime at the end 
of which a dukedom was conferred upon you. Upon the inaugura- 
tion of the Republic you were elected President; you have also 
reached the exalted position of an emperor, creating a title of your 
Imperial Reign. What more do you want, having reached the 
climax of nobility? Now, you have cancelled the monarchy and 
reassumed the office of President, just as a Minister of State was 
reduced to a Vice-Minister or a Viceroy to a Taotai. What relish 
do you find in climbing down from a post of honour and in occupy- 
ing a humble seat? ”’ 

(10) As Yuan has devoted himself to the service of the State 
for several decades, until now when his hair has turned gray, he 
should deem it time to have a good rest. He may either enjoy the 
happiness of a country life or elect to make a tour throughout the 
world to study the politics obtaining abroad upon his retirement, 
and in consideration of his improved knowledge in politics, the 
people may again elect him their Great President, who knows? 


Statement by Tsen Chun-hsuan 


Tsen Chun-hsuan, who is regarded as one of the foremost 
of the southern leaders, also published a statement. He is an 
inveterate enemy of Yuan Shih-kai, and for that reason more 
than any other is to be regarded as uncompromising in his 
attitude when the question of a settlement is under discussio: 
His statement is as follows: | 
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I, Tsen Chun-hsuan, do hereby make the following statement 
to the Military and Civil Governors of the Provinces and to the 
rest of my fellow-countrymen, young and old :— 

I have remained silent as a political refugee for three years, 
during which period | have not had the opportunity of expressing 


my long-cherished principles. The time has now arrived when! can . 


remain silent no longer. Being frank by nature, I can only say 
what I mean, though I may not always see what is right. If what 
comes from the bottom of my heart is wrong, I hope you will 
rectify it, otherwise I hope you will believe it. 

I am opposed to Yuan Shih-kai, not for the purpose of ven- 
gence, nor to advance private interests, but solely to uphold the 
principles of justice and humanity which have been our national 
heritage for several thousand years. I was once a minister of the 
Manchu Dynasty. As Yuan Shih-kai betrayed the Manchu 
Dynasty, it is my bounden duty to bring him to justice on its behalf. 

I am now a citizen of the Republic. As Yuan Shih-kai has 
attempted to overthrow the Republic, it is hkewise my bounden duty 
to bring him to justice on behalf of the Republic. For these 
reasons, | have pledged myself to do what is in my power to mete 
out condign punishment to the national betrayer. If he is allowed 
to go unpunished, how precarious are the principles of justice and 
humanity! If the citizens do not fulfil their duties as citizens, how 
can the nation continue? Even were I to eke out my existence 
without any sense of shame, my descendants would degenerate little 
by little to the level of brutes. Is it said that I have the sinister 
motive of wreaking vengence? It 1s well-known that I have no 
animosity against Yuan Shih-kai. Is it said that J want tu advance 
my private interests? I have still enough for my own subsistence 
and [ am not one of those who slave that their descendants may be 
idle, 

Is it said that I have the ambition of becoming a high official? 
I have had enough of official life, and only regret that I was not able 
to follow the example of the philosopher Ma Di in sacrificing 
everything for the benefit of society. Has the traitor paid the 
extreme penalty of the law? If not, then I am willing to lay down 
my own life. If he has, I shall be glad to lead the life of a private 
citizen. I will not attempt to refute the charges of lack of foresight 
and judgment, but to entertain suspicion of my motives is not only 
unfair to me, but savours of narrow-mindedness. 

As I have said, I am not able to follow the example of Ma Di. 
Who, then, will bear the heavy responsibilities of state after the fall 
of Yuan? Concerning this question I shall say nothing beyond 
referring you to the Constitution, From the assassination of Sung 
Chao-jen to the time of Yuan’s proclamation of himself as emperor, 
he repeatedly violated the Constitution. This has stirred the 
indignation of the entire people. It is therefore as important to 
uphold the Constitution which has been thus set aside as it is to 
overthrow the person who trampled upon it. He who, according to 
the constitution, has to assume the responsibilities of state, should 
not shirk them, though, by so doing, he may incur public censure 
and expose himself to considerable risk. 

_ On the other hand, no person should compete for the office of 
President, even though this may lead to fame without endangering 
his personal safety. Our citizens have determined to sacrifice their 
lives in order to overthrow Yuan in his attempt to make himself 
emperor. If, hereafter, anybody dares to fight for his private 
interests, our citizens will, I am sure, overthrow him in the same 
manner as they have done the would-be emperor. I am not so 
foolish as to place private interests first. And thoughI may be 
daring enough to undertake difficult state affairs, 1 am not equal to 
the onerous duties of the chief magistrate of the nation: and I 
sincerely hope that our heroes and other patriots will not plan to 
make me the target of the nation. 

What part shall I play after the fall of Yuan? If pressed to 
discharge the duty I owe the country, I shall, incapable as I am, 
willingly accept, as did Confucius, any subordinate role that may be 
assigned to me, provided the duties are not beyond my ability. 
Personal fame and honour are matters of indifference to me, 
Though not a man of wide knowledge, I have heard that in America 
the upper classes work as private citizens. If, therefore, the public 
leaves to me to follow my own inclinations, I will do whatever I can 
for the benefit of my native village in particular and of the country 
at large, For this, I need no official position, always, owing to the 
vicissitudes of politics, uncertain. | 

Moreover, the people are the all-important factor in a republic. 
The life of a private citizen is in no way inferior to that of a public 
man. When [I said, “I have enough for my own subsistence,” I 
was not deceiving myself; and when I said, ‘I have had enough of 
official life,” I was speaking from my heartrending experiences. 
You need not be anxious about me, for if I reappear in public, I 
will harbour no inordinate ambitions; and if I retire into obscurity, 
I know how to abide by my own principles. 

In conclusion, I may say that my only desire is to see that the 
national betrayer is dealt with acéording to law. If any one can 
work with me in upholding the principles of justice and humanity 
and fighting against the common foe, I will befriend him, respect 
nim, and love him, even though he be my greatest enemy. But if 
any one should take the side of the betrayer, 1 will sever my 
hreeneeliy with him, even though he be my best friend or nearest 

insman, 
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es: 


It is in keeping with my nature to submit to what is right, and 
to fight against what is wrong. I]]-will must yield to reason, and 
everything must be subordinated to the common cause. Those who 
aré on intimate terms with me will bear testimony to what i |.ave 
announced as to my life principles. Even those who bear me malice 
will readily admit that I cannot be so cruel as to plot against the 
life of a man with whom | may be talking and laughing, or to order 
the execution of a guest in the midst of a banquet. 


Our country is now in a most critical condition. I may have 
occasion to address you again; but as this is the first time that | 
have had the opportunity to do so since J left China, I do not dare 
to say more than what is necessary to express my principles. Hcre- 
atter I will give my opinions on current events. If you think | am 
wrong, do not hesitate to criticise me; but if you think I am not 
sincere, you do not know me at all. 


General Feng-kuo-chang’s Attitude 


In our last issue we referred to the doubt which existed in 
connection with the attitude of General Feng Kuo-chang. Friends 
of the Independent Provinces believed that he was supporting 
them, and opinion in Peking was that he stoutly adhered to his 
old friend, Yuan Shih-kai. On April 26, he gave some indica- 
tion of his feelings in a telegram to the President. The follow- 
ing is the translation given by the Peking Daily News: 

Since the outbreak in Yunnan and Kueichow the revolutionary 
influence has spread to several provinces; and the general situation 
of the country has row become most critical. Many times I thought 
to express freely my opinion, but I did not venture to do so, for 
fear of incurring your displeasure. As danger has arrived from 
every direction, I cannot remain silent any longer. 

For the past few years the Government has enforced energeti- 
cally the policy of centralization of powers, and it has assumed full 
control of the local financial and military affairs. High provincial 
officials have been handicapped in every way, and they have not been 
able to etfect any improvement in their respective provinces because 
they cannot do anything without interfering with the authority of 
the Central Government. The original provincial troops have been 
reduced again and again, disregarding the fact whether the remain- 
ing forces are sufficient to make good the local defence or not. In 
normal times peace and order might be maintained temporarily with 
difficulty but as soon as any trouble arises the Chiang Chun and 
Governors become most helpless as they have no control over the 
troops stationed in their provinces. It is well said that their 
authority is only confined to the provincial capitals where they are, 
and in tue territory outside these capitals they can exercise no 
power. In the late Kuangtung trouble we notice that when Chao- 
chow, Swatow, Chingchow and Lienchow declared independence 
successively, the provincial capital could do nothing to prevent what 
they were doing. but was finally compelled to follow their steps. 
Although we high provincial authorities have control over a certain 
portion of troops, we cannot predict whether they would be sufficient 
to cope with the situation or be willing to submit to our control. 
All the trouble and inconvenience have been the outcome of the 
policy of the centralization of powers. 


So far peace and order have still been maintained in Kiangsu 
When the news of the declaration of independence in Chekiang 
reached this province the people were seized with consternation, and 
rumours of all sorts were rife. It was through our great and 
extraordinary efforts that the normal condition has been maintained 
so long, but if the present fundamental problems of the State are 
not solved in time the situation will become most hopeless. By the 
agitation of bad characters, thieves and robbers may arise from 
various districts, and the troops will be insufficient to suppress them. 
Revolutionaries may seize the opportunity to plot against the 
authorities, and the future is indeed exceedingly gloomy. |, Kuo- 
chang, who am responsible for the protection of this province, may 
become helpless to face such a grave situation. All I have described 
is only the condition of one province, but it will show the colossal 
task of the President to deal with the situation of the whole coun- 
try. Since the outbreak of trouble one after another province has 

~ gone over to the other side, the people of the country have been 
seriously disturbed, troops of the Central Government have not 
shown any desire and enthusiasm to fight, and neither persuasion 
nor the military influence of the Central Government can effect any 
remedy for the present situation. However Your Excellency who 
has been endowed with extraordinary ability and experience, may 
be equal to the situation, and I hope that my fears and anxiety wi! 
after all prove to be unfounded. 

As soon as the form of State was changed, troubles broke out 
from all directions, and it is unnecessary to affirm who have bec" 
the cause of the present disasters. The policy for the interua! 
administration has been changed many times. All men of experience 
and ability of the former days have retired refusing to shoulct! 
the responsibility of the State affairs, and Your Excellency is now 
surrounded by newcomers, Small military officers of the formct 
days are all now promoted to the highest ranks and titles the Guv- 
ernment could give, and there is nothing now to encourage the. 
Favours have been shown to flatterers, and men of uprightness a0’ 
integrity have been suspected. Everybody feels the danger 0! 
incurring the displeasure of the authorities, and all have tried (9 
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deceive them. When consulted on State affairs, no one has dared to 
express his true opinion. This is the reason that in the morning 
one sent in a petition urging Your Excellency to ascend the Throne, 
but in the afternoon raised an army to fight against the Central 
Government. There is none that has out of his heart given Your 
Excellency his support from the beginning to end. It is true that 
the troops in the Metropolis and the Commanders in the front are 
faithful to Your Excellency, but their strength has dwindled from 
day to day. Still no one can tell that these faithful few are really 
supporting the cause of Your Excellency. 


When the expedition was first sent out all the Northern troops 
fought for the Imperial Cause, and after the monarchy was can- 
celled the North has lost its pretext for the war. Now both sides 
are republicans, and should the troops in front understand that they 
have been fighting without a cause, they will not listen to.the order 
of the Central Government, If no fundamental solution be arrived 
at immediately the heart of the people of this country will be 
alienated from the Central Government. The only course left for 
the President is to deal with the nation in sincerity. No troops 
should be sent to the provinces which have not yet severed their 
connection with the Central Government; and the armistice be 
faithiully kept sending no more troops to reinforce the front. 


Curiously quite a different interpretation was placed upon 
General Feng’s telegram by supporters of the South, and although 
the translation given above was denounced as incorrect, later 
developments seem to give conclusive proof that the other version, 
which claimed that Feng had urged the retirement of Yuan 


Shih-kai, was incorrect. ‘To this telegram the President sent the 


following reply: 


The policy of Centralization of Power was copied from our 
astern Neighbour ; but it has not been properly enforced, hence the 
great failure. However we must now change our policy to that 
which is more suitable for the circumstances of this nation. If 
the said Chiang Chun has any suggestion to make the Central 
Government is ready to follow his advice. We have deeply appre- 
ciated his advice to beware of flatterers, promote the experienced 
and able, exercise care in conferring titles and ranks, and deal with 
the nation in sincerity. For the past few days Hsu Shih-chang, 
the Secretary of State, Tuan Chi-jui and all other Ministers of State 
have been holding conferences to decide the best means for the 
formation of the Government and to draw up regulations for the 
organ‘zation of a responsible Cabinet. Thus the foundation of a 
responsible Cabinet has been laid, aud at the same time we have 
been devising means for the revival of the National and Pro- 
vincial Assemblies, the introduction of the Self Government System, 
etc. These are the fundamental solution of the present problems 
of the State, and by their enforcement reforms will no doubt 
be effected. We are glad to learn that the said Chiang Chun 
has done his best to maintain peace and order of his province. It 
is hoped that he will consult with other provinces regarding the 
peaceful settlement of the present situation. At this critical junc- 
ture it is imperative that all should abandon their differences 
and act unitedly to effect the salvation of the nation. We heartily 
accept the faithful advice, and repent of the past errors. 

Knowledge of the exact attitude of Feng Kuo-chang was 
naturally of the utmost importance both to the South and the 
North. He stood as commander of the foremost province on 
the Yangtze—Kiangsu province—and also his connections with 
the army were of the strongest. If the Independent Provinces 
could secure his co-operation it was felt that the North must 
collapse, and likewise the North considered its salvation to be in 
the retention of the allegiance of the Yangtze Provinces, which 
virtually were in the hands of General Feng. Emissaries of 
both sides constantly belaboured him with proposals, and it 
ultimately became manifest that he had no desire to make any 
definite commitment, he probably feeling like the famous swain 
that he could be happy with either were the other dear charmer 
away. General Feng undoubtedly played for a long time with 
both sides. | 


A Set of Peace Terms 


Constant talk of peace negotiations filled the air but nothing 
complete emanated from either side. The South made no 
overtures as a united body subsequent to the cancellation of the 
monarchy and this was ascribed to the fact that unity was 
impossible, there being considerable dissension between the 
factions in Kwangtung Province. However, towards the end 
of April it was reported that Eight Demands for a settlement 
had been submitted, in connection with which the following 
statement was published in the Peking Datly News: 

Being very sincere in its desire to effect a peaceful solution the 
Government has recently organised two conferences under the 
respective names of Kuo-shih-ping-pan-hui and Kou-ho-cheng-pai- 
chu for the study and discussion of the demands lodged by the 
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independent provinces. The progress of their discussion and the | 
contents of the eight demands are in brief as under :— 

1.—The retirement of the President from his present post. 
(This is said to be too grave a question to be decided by either of 
the two parties, it should be submitted to the formal -xational 
Assembly, when organised, for decision). 

2.—The renewal of the Provisional Constitutional Compact of 
the First Year of Ming Kuo. (This will be agreed upon by the 
Government, since there is not much difference between the 
provisional Constitutional Compact and the formal Constitutional 
Compact. It should, however, be left to the decision of the National 
Assembly, as it is the law of the country). 

3.—The organisation of a responsible Cabinet. (This demand 
has been complied with by the Government by the issuance of the 
Mandate on the 2Ist instant dealing with the reform and organisa- 
tion of a responsible government). 


4.— The convocation of the National Assembly. (This demand 
is not objected to by the Government, since it is an organ repre- 
senting the will of the people). 

5.—The introduction of local self-government. (This demand 
will be accepied by the Government, as it identifies the intention of 
the President, who appointed Wang Ta, during last year, as the 
Director for the introduction of the model self-government im the 
Peking Prefecture in order to extend the same all over the 
Country). : : 


6.—The Restriction of the military power of the Chief 
Executive. (By the inauguration of a responsible Cabinet, it is 
but natural that the military power of the President be handed over 
to the former). | 

7.—A general pardon for the rebels. 
under discussion), | 

8.—Severe punishment for the originators of the monarchical 
movement. (This question is still under discussion by the Govern- 
ment), 


(This question is still 


General Tsai Ao Urges Retirement of Yuan 


The efforts made by General Tsai Ao, the leader of the 
Yunnanese troops, who instituted the campaign of independence, 


and General Chen Yi, the Governor of Szechuan, to devise a 
basis for compromise developed into a proposal, submitted by 


General Chen Yito Peking, for the retirement of Yuan Shih-kai, 


the message emanating, ostensibly, from General Tsai Ao. It 


was (Peking Gazette translation) in the following terms: 

Following the cancellation of the monarchy, Er-an [Chen Yi’s » 
hao| despatched a delegate to me with peace proposals for dis- 
cussion. The first proposal related to the retention of Yuan 
Hsiang-cheng [Hsiang-cheng is the name of the Chief Executive's 
native city] in the office of President subject to certain sefeguards 
intended to prevent a recurrence of the monarchical movement and 
at the same time to avert the dangers of the moment and to reach 
a settlement for the maintenance of the general situation. I am 
conscious of the genuineness of all the efforts made im this 
connexion; and while the present situation of the country is — 
assuredly precarious, we are not of the class of men that will pour 
oil on the fire if peace and rest can be vouchsafed the people by 
any compromise. ‘The subject now under discussion is of such a 
momentous nature that it must be subjected to the fullest con- 
sideration. 

From the point of view of law, Hsiang-cheng deliberately 
nullified the validity of the action of the National Assembly which 
elected him to the office of President, when in accepting the throne, 
he issued a mandate practically renouncing his office as President. 
It is therefore legally impossible for him to reoccupy again his 
former position. A self-appoimted President is a phenomenon that 
is unknown in history; and if this point of illegality be allowed to 
go unchallenged, what sort of statecraft will be left to China? 
From the standpoint of conduct, we find that Hsiang-cheng has 
becn unable to restrain himself whilst acting as President and 
lacking in firmness when he accepted the throne. When it is 
remembered that he has thrice changed his <ttitude within the 
brief space of a few months, what credit can be given him for 
dignity and moral responsibility? In these circumstances it wil! 
be impossible for Hsiang-cheng to reassure the people and regain 
their confidence even if he were to swear by Heaven and Sun that 
he would be faithful in the future to his promises as President of 
China. For obvious reasons, it is proper that safeguards should be 
exacted. But where would national dignity be in the case of a 
settlement that would result in our suspecting and guarding against 
one another like people guarding against robbers and thieves? It 
would be impossible under such circumstances for the Government 
to exercise authority in future. The continuation of Hsiang-cheng 
as President is therefore an impossibility. 

We understand that the advice of the five Powers in connexion 
with the monarchical movement was presented to our Government 
at the instance of Japan. As the monarchy is now cancelled, Japan 
is boasting that her advice has yielded her a victory; and at the 
same time her derision of Yuan has increased in intensity. The 
Japanese are presently expressing the view that, inasmuch as Yuan 
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has disturbed the peace of the Far East by suddenly becoming 
emperor and suddenly going back to his position as President, 
Japan would have to intervene if Yuan should again be recognised 
as President. The relations between Hsiang-cheng and Japan have 
been anything but friendly; and the unnecessary disturbances 
caused by the action of Yuan have given them a fresh excuse, 
Japan is known to have always been watching and looking for the 
opportunity which has now been given her. In what way shall we 
deal with Japan if she should intervene in our internai affairs in 
case Yuan is recognised President at a time when Great Britain, 
France and other countries are unable to restrain her? The 
continuance of Hsiang-cheng as President is therefore impossible 
even from the point of view of diplomatic difficulties. 


When the proposals cf Er-an were forwarded to Yunnan, 
Kueichow, Kuangsi, and Kuangtung for their views, the same were 
considered impossible and rejected. Prominent people within and 
without China have also been expressing themselves in words even 
more vigorous in tone. What then can be causing Hsiang-cheng to 
linger at his post when he knows that the indignation of the people 
has risen so greatly against him? 


Responsible people all agrce that Hsiang-cheng must retire, 
that the Vice-President should temporarily function in his stead in 
accordance with the provisions of the Provisional Constitution [not 
the “ Goodnow Constitution” known as the Constitutional Com- 
pact], and that the National Assembly be again convened to hold 
another election. At the same time if Tung-hai [Hsu Shih-chang], 
Chih Lao [Tuan Chi-jui] and Hua Lao [Feng Kuo-chang] be 
placed in positions to assume the responsibility of the various 
departments of Government, there will be no difficulty whether the 
situation is regarded from the standpoint of legality or practi- 
cability, 

_Huang-Pi [Vice-President Li Yuan-hung], Tung-hai [Hsu 
Shih-chang], Chih Lao [Tuan Chi-jui] and Hua Lao [Feng Kuo- 
chang] are quite capable of doing properly whatever Hsiang-cheng 
can do and they do not labour under the disadvantage of being 
suspected by the people as Hsiang-cheng undoubtedly is. Viewed in 
this sense. we see that the retirement of Hsiang-cheng will at once 
cause all difficulties to vanish; indeed no act will prove as powerful 
for the elimination of internal trouble. 

A mortal does not live for ever; and if a man of sixty can pacify 
the country by an act of retirement, what more can he wish to 
achiever Besides, the qualities of modesty and meekness necessari- 
ly involved in such a course will not fail to arouse in future 
generations a sense of admiration; and, in this event, when the day 
comes to reckon the merits of past patriots, it is certain that 
Hsiang-cheng will be praised as the father of the Min Kuo. 

If, however, Hsiang-cheng should continue to linger and delay 
to make a prompt decision in the sense of retirement and compel 
the people to elaborate their demand in plainer language, his 
retirement will be a compulsory instead of being a voluntary act 
and his high virtue will be lowered. If he should decide to retain 
his office by force of arms, then hostilities, which have been 
suspended on account of the truce, will be resumed for which 
the responsibility will be on him. The choice is before him. In 
the interests of the State as well as of Hsiang-cheng, we have to 
ask you, Gentlemen, to remonstrate with him in a united voice in 
order that he may not miss this last opportunity. Tsai Ao con- 
tinues to appreciate Hsiang-cheng’s friendly sentiments towards 
him; and what he now seeks to express in words at once plain and 
intymate is intended for the benefit of the country and in the sense 
of a return for personal kindness. You, Gentlemen, are besought 
to give due consideration to my humble views. 

On April 22 and 23 disturbances broke out in Kiangsu 
Province at Wusieh, on the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, between 
government troops and rebels from the Kiangyin forts, on the 
Yangtsze River, some 30 miles from Wusieh, who had previously 
deciared “independence.” The rebels were driven off, though 
they cut the railway and caused a suspension of traffic between 
Shanghai and Nanking for a day or two. Kiangyin fort was 
later recaptured and the rebels were dispersed. 

Fighting also took place in Kwangtung Province near 
Kongmoon between troops under the command of the “ indepen- 
dent’’ Governor of Kwangtung, General Lung, and so-called 
rebels, a faction opposed to the one in power. ‘The “rebels” 
were defeated. This was merely one further illustration of the 
difficulties confronting the leaders in the southern Provinces. 

April closed with actual factional fighting suppressed. 

The Governor of Chekiang 

Tn Chekiang Province there was dissatisfaction with the 
attitude of the independent” Tutuh, Chu Yen-kwang. He was 
accused of being only half-heartedly “independent,” and certain- 
ly his demeanour gave justification for the suspicion. In an 
endeavour to reassure the advocates of independence he tele- 
graphed Peking as follows, according to a Peking Daily News 
translation: 
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The independence declared by the provincial capital here fas 
been unanimously supported by the people of all districts in the 
province. In the afternoon of the same day of the declaration | 
was obliged to take over the affairs of the province at the earnest 
request of the high civil and military officials, and local gentry. 
although I was perfectly convinced that my ability was not equa] jo 
the occasion, or up to the expectation of the people of the province 
However, I was aware of the seriousness of the situation of ou; 
country, aud I did not therefore hesitate to take over the 
responsibility. I must point out that the steps taken by the people 
of this province are without any mean motives. The various 
classes of people have a common desire to see peace and prosperity 
returning to this nation, so that further troubles and disasters may 
be averted. : 


The independents do not seek for wealth and power, nor any 
personal interest, and they have a proper object in view, quite 
different from the actions of those violent and rash characters. 
Consequently after obtaining the success, all promoters of the 
independence have returned to their former posts of occupati:ns, 
Troops have returned to the places from which they came, and the 
people have again settled down as heretofore. Peace and order 
have been maintained as usuai without causing any disturbance. ] 
therefore affirm that the people and troops of Chekiang are really 
patriotic and have devoted their whole attention to the furtherance 
of the interest of the nation; and their patriotism may be easily 
observed by both the people of this and other countries. 


The influence of revolution has spread, and it seems that one 
province after another wouldin course of time declare its seccess:on 
from the Central Government. It will be serious if some false steps 
should be taken. The object of the declaration of independence js 
the re-union at the end, otherwise the present steps will be a serious 
blunder and failure. It is important that the work of destruction 
should precede the work of construction, but the delay of construc- 
tive work will cause great misery to the people. Therefore, the 
remedy should be applied in time lest it be too late to effect the 
Salvation of the nation. I believe all the provinces which have 
either declared or not yet declared independence will share the same 
idea with me, and feel the same responsibility. 


The only means to effect the salvation of this nation is to 
shorten the period of quarrel, and proceed to the root of the trouhle 
at once with the vrew of effecting a rapid solution. The point for 
us to settle row is whether the Chief Executive will abdicate or 
not. They have been so absorbed by this important problem that 
they have neglected to consider the procedure to be adopted in 
connection with the act of abdication. As both sides do not like to 
yield, fighting can not cease, and the innocent people have suffered 
and will suffer untold misery on account of the war. It is easy to 
read the mind of the people of the country under the present 
circumstances. We have noticed that Mr. ‘‘ Hsiang Cheng,” 
(President Yuan) has cancelled the monarchy, is willing to part 
with the crown which was within his reach, therefore we believe that 
he will not remain in a nominal Presidential post to bring woe and 
affliction to the people. Moreover, in view of the present critical 
situation, there is not much to be enjoyed by occupying the post of 
President of this country. The responsibility of President is 
exceedingly great, and he cannot enjoy himself as if he were ina 
time of peace and prosperity. He would no doubt prefer to retire 
and to seek pleasure at his countryside in fishing and other deliglit- 
ful pastimes, Under the present circumstances there is no doubt 
that he would be pleased to retire. But if the South should force 
him too hard, it would oblige him to resort to means for his own 
protection, On the other hand if too strong support be given him 
it would do him more harm. 

:, Yen-kuang, am of opinion that the first step should be to 
cease all hostility, so that the people will gain a little respite. 
Secondly, both sides should at once appoint representatives to 
organize a conference for the discussion of the terms of abdication. 
Thirdly, all the great problems of construction should at once le 
discussed. All the provinces which have either declared indepeni- 
ence Or not, should at this time combine themselves together ina 
right and patriotic spirit to devise means for the salvation of the 
nation in accordance with right principle and the present circum- 
stances of the country. I should further suggest that a few 
provinces be nominated to consider and decide the measures to he 
adopted by the country, and after having made their decisions tlicy 
should promulgate the same, thus no time will be iost, 

The effect was not as desired by General Chu, and tiie 
leaders of the “independence” movement in Chekiang gquick|y 
assembled and voted him out of office, appointing an active 
officer of the Chekiang forces in his stead. 

The province of Heilungkiang, in Manchuria, declared whit 
the Southerners described as “ loyal independence ‘’—‘“indepen(- 
ent though loyal to Peking.’’ 

On May 3, a serious development took place at Tsinanfu, te 
capital of Shantung, the province from which the Japanv-e 
ousted the Germans as a result of the capture of the Germain 
colony of Tsingtau. Bombs were thrown, it is alleged !vy 
Japanese, and while no great damage was done to property, c«i!- 
siderable panic was caused, and definite evidence was given of 
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the active interest of certain Japanese in the movement to upset 
the Central Government. 


More significant, however, was the extraordinary conduct of 
Japanese military authorities explained by the Peking Daily News 
asfollows: “At Weihsien (Shantung), there is a division of loyal 
troops under General Chang. On the evening of May 4 force 
of close upon 1,000 armed men, clad ina kind of grey uniform 
were brought by the Japanese controlled railway to Weihsien. 
‘The gates of the city were closed, but the rebels started firing 
aid made an assault, which was easily repulsed. Another couple 
of hundred of the uniformed rebels were brought to Weihsien 
by the railway on May 5 and in the evening a company of Japa- 
nese soldiers, under the command of a Japanese officer named 
[shu Oura, arrived and expressed a wish to parley with the 
loyalists. General Chang sent the magistrate of the city to 
ascertain what the Japanese officer wanted. The latter presented 
‘wo demands, (1) That General Chang should declare indepen- 
dence and arrange terms with Chu Cheng and (2) That the city 
-nould be surrendered and that General Chang’s troops should 
leave. Of course these demands were not acceded to. The city 
niagistrate was not allowed to return to the city. Pullaging is 
Leing carried on at Fangtze and Chowtsun by rebels who were 
taken thither on the Japanese railway.” 

A formal protest against such outrages as these was lodged 
by the Chinese Government with the Japanese Government, but 
the latter received the protest with the declaration that they had 
10 information in connexion with the matter. Independent 
evidence is available that the Japanese have been conspicuously 
active in creating disturbances in Shantung, and this is 
particularly regrettable in view of the fact that Japan labors 
industriously to try and prove to foreign Powers that she 1s 
bent upon nothing but the maintenance of peace in Asia in 
ceneral and the integrity of China in particular. 

The Legality of Yuan’s Position 

On May 8 the new Minister of the Interior, Mr. Wang 
\i-tang, issued a Ministerial Order, giving his interpretation of 
the law with regard to the standing of the President. The 
order (Peking Gazette translation) was as follows: 


The general public is hereby notified that while confused 


discussions are capable of upsetting sound principles and represent- 
ing white as black, mistakes made by misinterpreting the meaning 
of law are doubly liable to disturb the minds of the people and 
misrepresent actual facts. It is feared that unless prompt correc- 
tion be made, mistakes will beget mistakes and the eyes and 
ears of the people may thereby be unduly influenced, resulting in 
the disturbance of local peace and order. This Ministry, in control 
of all internal affairs, is immediately responsible for the protection 
of the people and the maintenance of order. A perusal of the 
articles and telegrams published in the newspapers shows that 
discussions in the connexion are mostly partial. Some say the 
title ‘Great President’’ should have disappeared upon the 
establishment of the monarchy, while others argue that the 
existence of the Min Kuo was interrupted on the day the Conven- 
tion of the Representatives of the Citizens decided to adopt a 
constitutional monarchy. ‘These arguments are nothing but a mis- 
cellaneous collection of partial views gathered for the purpose of 
supporting certain views. They are neither facts nor sound theory 
in the eyes of the law. We fear that misunderstanding will arise 
if they be allowed to pass uncorrected, 

It must be remembered that it was a foreign officia] of the 
Go-.ernment [Dr. Goodnow] who raised the question of monarchy 
by writing an article on the subject; and Chinese scholars studied 
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to prepare for the formation of an empire and election in advance 
of the then Great President as the future emperor. As the empire 
was not actually formed and the emperor never actually ascended 
the throne, the continuance of the Min Kuo was never interrupted. 
Consequently the position of the Great President was never altered. 
This, we assert, is without doubt correct. 


. A mandate was issued on the 11th of the 12th month of the 4th 
. year of Min Kuo, stating, “I shall, in my original capacity and 
name and with my original authority and power, maintain the ex- 
isting conditions.’’ Is not the “ original name’’ the name “ Great 
President,” and the “ original authority and power” the authority 
and power of the Great President? Were not the “then existing 
conditions” the conditions of the Min Kuo? It must also be remem- 
bered that the Great President from the beginning to the end never 
issued any mandate in the name of an emperor; and the term “ Ti 
Kuo” (Empire) never appeared in any of the documents and the 
telegrams, This is an unquestionable proof that the empire never 
came into existence. And as the empire never came into existence, the 
continuance of the Min Kuo has never been interrupted, Conse- 
quently the Great President never for a day vacated his position as 
the Great President. 


This is not all. When the people of the whole country 
repeatedly begged the Great President to ascend the throne, the 
latter always firmly declined. Internally he ordered the postpone- 
ment of the drafting of the constitution of the monarchy, and 
externally he declared to the foreign powers that the establishment 
of the monarchy would be postponed. Indeed the Bureau for the 
Preparation of the Grand Ceremony was established, but this was 
done in order to humour the people who were clamouring for the 
coronation and not to prepare for the actual coronation. If it is 
claimed that the existence of the Min Kuo was interrupted without 
the empire being established, then we must also accept the theory 
that China ceased to have a formal government on the day the 
Convention of the Representatives of the Citizens decided to adopt 
a constitutional monarchy. We are all aware, however, that the 
Chung Hua Min Kno has held unbroken diplomatic relations with 
the treaty nations right up to this day without interruption; and the 
formal intercourse between the Great President and the heads of 
the foreign countries has been maintained up to this day. Ili the 
fact is to be denied that the Min Kuo and the Great President were 
in existence during this period, then are we ready to allow the views 
of a small number of people to raise the important question of 
formal intercourse between China and the foreign countries during 
the same period? Is it not a reckless thing to suggest that we 
leis once without a government even before foreigners have 
Said so: 


The change of the Kuo ti was brought about first by the 
petition of the people and then by the demand of the ciyil and 
military officials of the provinces. This can be ascertained by 
examining the telegrams and documents still on file. Since the 
petitioners based their plea on the strengthening of the foundation 
of the country and since their acts were always guided by law, 
they cannot be governed by the common law. If they are to be 
bound by the limits of law then all those who petitioned for the 
establishment of the monarchy as well as all the superior officials 
should be held responsible, This is very plain and therefore needs 
no argument. At this time when opinions are numerous and rights 
and wrongs confused, our citizens should be united in heart and 
effort for the maintenance of the situation. They should not give 
ear lightly to rumours or be influenced by incitement, otherwise they 
will be endangering the country and throwing the people into 
devastation, in which case they will repent when it is too late. For 
the purpose of protecting the people and maintaining peace and order 
we feel that we arein duty bound to issue this advice in a clear 
and detailed manner. Let the myriads of people be one in mind in 
upholding the right principles. By protecting the country you will 
be protecting your homes; and so if you wish to love yourself love 
the ney first. Of this, this Ministry has great hopes. Thus do 
we order, 


Feng Kuo-chang’s Definite Policy 
During the early part of May steps were taken to marshal the 


and discussed the subject afterwards. The Chou An Hui was 
Started because our people and scholars, deeply struck by the 
danger of internal warfare which continued for over ten (sic) 
years in Mexico, which had five different Presidents at one time, 
were convinced that nothing else could avail but to discuss the 
question of Kuo-ti. The people of the provinces and administrative 
areas poured in telegram after telegram, when they heard of the 
movement, asking that the Auo-ti be changed. All the civil and 
military officials then also sent in telegrams of approval; and thus 
the voice of the country was unanimous. Owing to the position he 
then occupied, however, the Great President, who was responsible 
for maintaining the then existing form of State, made repeated 
declarations and issued a mandate in which he openly declared that 
the change of Kuo-ti was inadvisable having regard to the tendency 
of the time. The Convention of the Representatives of the 
Citizens, on the other hand, unanimously decided to adopt. the 
constitutional monarchy system and also designated the Great 
President as emperor. 


From the view point of law this was not an attempt to destroy 
the Min Kuo and then to elect an emperor. Rather it was an act 


loyal provinces with the object of commanding a declaration of 
terms from the five “Independent” Provinces of the South ;namely, 
Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Kwangtung and Chekiang. These 
steps led to an unmistakable pronouncement of the attitude of 
General Feng Kuo-chang which was very disconcerting to South- 
ernleaders. He, personally, brought matters toa head by visiting 
General Ni Shih-chung at Pengpu, and urged co-operation with 
General Chang Hsun, at Hsu Chow Fu, with the object of bringing 
the various provinces into line. General Ni Shih-chung accom- 
panied General Feng Kuo-chang to Hsu Chow Fu, and, as a result 
they dispatched the following circular telegram to the Provinces, 
urging that delegates be dispatched with full power to meet at 
Nanking to discuss terms of peace. 

We, Feng Kuo-chang and Ni Shih-chung arrived at Hsuchowfu 
to-day and have had a conference with Chang Hsun. As a resuit 
we agreed to dispatch the following circular telegram to the 
provinces : 
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“Several months have elapsed since fighting commenced on the 
Szechuan borders. Notwithstanding the fact that many proposals 
have been made for a peaceful settlement, yet no proper solution of 
the question at issue has so far been found. This may be attribut- 
ed to differences of views held by different provinces. But it should 
be remembered that at the present critical moment, the extinction of 
the nation is hourly threatened. The different localities are rife 
with signs of unrest and disturbance and foreign aggression is daily 
expected. Under such circumstances, the Central Government has 
become powerless in regard to the settlement of the question, while 
each province holds itself out and insists on its own views. Ru- 
mours have become so plentiful that it has been difficult to understand 
the real situation of the country, Yunnan, Kueichow and other 
Provinces have made excessive demands, which are ever-increasing. 
If such a deplorable state of affairs be allowed to continue. we can 
hardly foretell the danger and trouble which will befall this country. 

“Being greatly concerned with this, I, Feng Kuo-chang, have, 
according to my limited views, proposed eight conditions as terms 
of peace, which have been communicated to you in a circular tele- 
gram dated the Ist inst, and I presume the same have already been 
brought to your notice. But in view of the importance of this event, 
which will affect the future destiny of the country to no small 
degree, I deem it neither convenient nor proper to discuss the ques- 
tion by telegraph. For this reason I personally went to Hsuchowfu 
on the 5th inst. to discuss the matter with Chang Hsun. When I 
was passing Pengpu, I asked Ni Shih-chung to accompany me. 


_ “We arived at Hsuchowfu this morning, After a thorough 
discussion, we resolved that in view of the present situation of the 
Country, which is fuli of perilous possibilities, we, having appointed 
ourselves as peacemakers, must first of all unite together into a 
solid body, before we can expect to advance our purpose. In this 
way our words will be considered as impartial and we can insist 
upon the settlement of the question. If we fail to do this, we shall 
allow the present state of affairs to continue until matters go 
to such extremes that they will be beyond remedy. We hereby 
telegraph to you for your wise counsel on the subject und re- 
quest you to .depute a delegate with full power to meet with 
delegates of other provinces at Nanking on the s:sth inst., when 
we shall advance our purpose. We believe that only ia this way 
we can avoid disagreement and will be able to push the matter to a 
definite conclusion. We, Chang Hsun and others, have taken the 
question into mature consideration and find our views in accord 
with one another. For the sake of the Central Government and the 
country we can adopt no measure other than this. We hope you 
will telegraph us your wise counsel on the subject and inform us of 
the name of the delegate you intend to despatch tous. Thus we 
shall hope to act upon your instructions as far as possible.”’ 


Having despatched the above telegram to the provinces, we here- 
by beg to bring it to the notice of Your Excellencies. 
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In order to maintain the Republic the administration should he 
improved; and if the taskof reforming the administration cannot 
be expected of Great President Yuan, the only alternative is to elect 
another President. In order to elect another President it will be 
necessary to convene the Parliament; and in order to convene Far]ia- 
ment some one must issue a mandate calling on the members jo 
assemble, The proposal to place the Vice-President in the position 
of the President and authorise him to function as such, as has been 
made by some one according to the provisions of the Provisional 
Constitution. is contrary to actual facts (sic). It would therefore 
be better to base our decision on the view that the Great President 
has been entrusted with power by the Tsing dynasty and has there- 
fore the duty of temporarily maintaining the general situation. At 
the same time the position of the Vice-President should be revived 
and he should be compelled to assume office so that the inadequacy 
of the law may be remedied (sic). Meantime a method should he 
devised for the speedy convocation of Parliament, and the Great 
President should issue a mandate in advance to the effect that he 
would resign as soon as Parliament is convened. In this manner 
the future President may be duly elected in accordance with law, a 
responsible cabinet actually organised, a new Government formed, 
and many other affairs attended to one by one. Like the “‘veins” of 
a tree the source of life begins from the root and extends to the 
many branches. So by going about the matter in an orderly and 
systematic way a firm and solid foundation will be laid and the 
danger of emphasising the unimportant may be avoided. 

[ 


The next thing is the question of the Parliament. From what 
have already mentioned above, the election and convocation of a 
Parliament are seen to be steps of immediate importance. While jt 
is to be recognised that the process of election is exceedingly 
complicated and difficult, undue deiay of the matter will not improb- 
ably cause dissatisfaction. We should therefore modify the law 
on the organisation of the Parliament and the election law 
with a view that the formation of the Parliament may he 
hastened to an early date. The date on which the Parliament is 
to assemble should be made definite so that the successor to the 
Presidency may be promptly decided. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to lay down strict rules for the election of members of 
Parliament. Precautions should be taken to guard against corrup- 
tion; and those who resort to bribery for the purpose of securing a 
seat and the demagogues of political parties should be excluded so 
that the true wish of the people may be represented and the defects 
of a disorderly crowd avoided. We should take a lesson from our 
past experience in this respect. 


Another question is the constitution. The constitution should 
be drawn up without delay upon the establishment of the Parliament 
in accordance with the proper process. By having a constitution 
he whole country will be able to direct their actions. Prior to the 
passage of the constitution, the act and decisions of the government 
should be guided by the Provisional Constitution promulgated in 


Several replies having been received to this telegram, a 
further message was sent by General Feng to the various 
authorities of the seventeen loyal provinces. The telegram 


the first year of the Min Kuo, which shail serve as a general model. 
And since the said Provisional Constitution contains many provisions 
which are unsuitable to conditions in China or the general situation, 


(Peking Gazette translation) was as follows: 


In acknowledging receipt of your esteemed replies to my 
telegraphic inquiry I beg to take the opportunity to thank you for 
your support of my views. which has stirred my admiration for your 
public yi and loyalty in no small degree. The present situa- 
tion in China is like a bunch of tangled silk. As it is impossible 
to solve the question by force of arms, a peaceful remedy should 
be found without delay, The 8 articles named in my Chiao telegram 
[sent in “elucidation” of the telegram which we published on April 
26] were merely general outlines for discussion. The provinces of 
Yunnan, Kueichow and others have, however, persistently demanded 
that article 1 should be struck out [this article deals with the 
retention of the present Chief Executive]. On the other hand we 
should proceed in strict accordance with law if a solution of the 
difficult question is to be found, in order that the opposing parties 
may not insist on their own extreme views and thus give an 
opportunity to our ever watchful foe to intervene. Still basing 
my Opining on the original proposal, I beg now to put forward 
new suggestions, which I have prepared after considering the 
various phases, for your criticism. 


The first question is the position of the Great President. Great 
President Yuan first organised the Republican Government under 
the power entrusted to him by the late Tsing House, and thus became 
the ruler of the Min Kuo, His position in the process has been clear 
and definite. On account of the monarchist movement, however, 
events have taken a reverse turn. Indeed, the monarchy has been 
cancelled; but the view of the critics is that the existence of the 
Min Kuo was interrupted in the middle and that the original position 
of the Great President has been cancelled. It is therefore impossible 
to recognise his position again. ‘This conclusion is reasonable. But 
if we are to discuss the question from the legal standpoint we are 
forced to the conclusion that not only the position of the Great 
President but also that of the Vice-President ended since after the 
4th year of Min Kuo (sic) China therefore has been a country with- 
out a government or Jaw. [It is understood that Premier Tuan Chi- 
jui has repudiated this nonsensical view in a reply to Feng Kuo- 
chang.] It is an unsound theory to suggest that the Vice-President 
should function in the place of the Great President, even basing the 
argument on the Provisional Constitution. 


only those which are practicable should be selected and promulgated 
for temporary observance. The same may even be modified with 
the view that they should be made absolutely practicable without 
the slightest defect. In short the utmost care should be exercised 
in the making of the constitution as it is the fundamental law on 
which the life of the country rests. 

Then the question of finance. The finances at the present day 
have reached the limit of stringency. The national treasury is 
depleted and the last fish has been caught by drying the pond. We 
are in a situation where we do not know what is in store for us in 
the evening after passing the morning. The major portion of the 
expenditure has been due to the wastage caused by the internal war. 
Peace negotiations have been going on but the military expenses are 
as great as ever. Even if the reforms mentioned above be earric« 
out according to programme, we shall be faced with the problem of 
reorganising the situation in the provinces of Yunnan and Kueichow 
which have been affected by war. Funds are therefore needed 
everywhere and immediate steps should be taken to make the 
necessary preparations. The Central Government should make a 
declaration on the policy of handling funds in future, while the 
provinces of Yunnan and Kueichow should state clearly how much 
will be needed to put the provinces in order again, First of all, the 
unnecessary affairs of the State should be stopped and means 
devised to distribute the funds equitably for all important purposes. 
If this should be found to be inadequate then foreign loans may be 
contracted. In the latter case, however, the application of the loar 
must be definitely declared and the same used for no other purpose. 

A budget should be compiled and the evil of extravagance 
should be sincerely and effectively cured. Reform inthis connexion 
should be energetically pushed so that the vitality of the nation may 
be restored and the premature death by starvation of the nation 
prevented, 


Now as to the question of the Army. Peace negotiations ha\< 
begun and the troops despatched by the Central Government to 
Szechuan, Hunan and other places have been ordered to cease fight- 
ing. Yunnan, Kueichow and other provinces should also strictly 
control their forces and order them to wait quietly for a peacefu!! 
settlement. They should not be allowed to break the truce aid 
interrupt the peace negotiations, As soon as a settlement is reache’' 
troops shall be sent back to their original garrison stations, In order 


to reduce expenditure, the new units recruited by both sides after 
the outbreak of war should be disbanded and the soldiers sent home 
with adequate remuneration. Hereafter all the military forces of 
the whole country should be organised on a universal system, named 
in the order of their formation and placed under the control of the 
Ministry of War so that the whole may be made one united body 
without any distinction of provincial boundary. As to the intro- 
duction of conscription, due consideration should first be given to 
the existing conditions, and General Staff and the Ministry of War 
should jointly consider the question on a broad basis. 


The question of officials is another important one. The quali- 
fications and standing of all military and civil officials as well as all 
those who serve the Min Kuo in any other capacity during the 
regime of the Min Kuo should continue to be valid. The Chiang 
Chuns and Governors of the [independent] four provinces should 
also continue in their offices. All official systems and rules now in 
force should be left alone for the time being in order to avoid 
contusion. Those parts which need revision should be left till after 
the establishment of Parliament, when they may be discussed. 
Others such as unemployed military officers, returned students from 
abroad, and graduates of schools in China who have not yet been 
given employment, should be given employment by the Government 
so that rea] talents may be utilised and their service not overlooked. 

The principal offenders are another question. The question of 
monarchy was raised by Yang Tu and others. They were doubtless 
pronipted at first by the desire to create a sensation in consequence 
of erroneous notions about scientific research. Unfortunately their 
mistaken views had the effect of inciting the minds of the people 
and creating a disturbed situation. War was finally declared, the 
vitality of the country undermined and the people thrown into utter 
misery. Their sins are so numerous that they cannot be numbered 
even by counting the hair on one’s head. The present situation is, 
however, most precarious and we should place the question of sav- 
ing the nation before everything else. It will not benefit the country 
in the least even if we expose the corpses of these offenders in the 
public market. They should, however, be deprived of their rights 
as citizens of the Republic and considered as outcasts of society. 
Their crimes may be announced and sentences passed on them after 
the establishment of the Parliament upon due trial by process of 
law so that the law of the nation may be evertually carried out and 
the hearts of the people appeased. 


The question of party members. Numerous parties sprung up 
after the establishment of the Min Kuo, and their aims differed 
widely. While it should be admitted that some of them have 
seceded from the Government as the result of disagreement with 
the latter owing to patriotic reasons, there are nevertheless many 
who, for the purpose of seifish aggrandisement, have advocated a 
policy of obstruction and destruction. These have mixed them- 
selves with real patriots by establishing a banner of their own. AS 
actual evidence can be produced against them there is no need to 
conceal the fact. The Government should examine the original 
indictments and judge who are genuinerebels and who arenot. The 
decision should then be submitted to Parliament and the approval 
of the latter should be secured before a general amnesty: can be 
declared. In this way violation of law will be avoided and: causes 
of future disagreement removed, 

The above points embrace in a rough manner the general 
outline. Kuo-chang is of opinion, after taking into consideration 
the tendency of the time and the present state of affairs, that if the 
foundation of the future Government is to be consolidated. The 
question, however, should only be tackled with great caution and 
care, guiding every action by the principle of law so that we may 
not become a laughing-stock in the eyes of the world. This is the 
only method by which a settlement can be reached. You gentlemen, 
being capable of making great plans, can surely make good my 
defects. It is therefore sincerely hored that you will give the 
question your careful and estcemed consideration with a view that 
the final proposals may be without fault. Should you decide to 
approve these suggestions I beg that you will favour me with a 
reply before the 6th, whereupon [ shall draft a telegram to be sent 
to Yunnan, Kueichow and other provinces as well as to the Centra! 
Government which will be asked to forward the same to the 
provinces tor your perusal. Eagerly awaiting your reply. 


Southern Provinces form a Government 


This exhaustive statement was naturally severely criticised 
by opponents of Northern politics, because it was construed to 
mean that. Feng Kuo-chang desired to have Yuan Shih-kai 
retire so that he (Feng) might become President. The South 
have quite other ideas in that respect, and these were put in 
concrete shape by May & when the leaders managed finally to 
sink their differences and organize a government. They pro- 
claimed the completion of the formal organization of the South- 
ern independent provinces into a Central Government, with 
Canton as the Capital, and the appointment of General Li Yuan- 
hung as Great President and Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy. A War Cabinet was formed with Tang Chi-yao as 
Chief of the Military Council, and Tsen Chun-hsuan as Deputy- 
Chief. The following were elected members of the Council: 
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Messrs. Liang Chi-chao, (Chief of the Administrative Depart- 

ment), Lu Yung-ting, Liu Hsien-shih, Lung Chi-kuang, Tsai-ao, 

Li Lieh-chun, and Chen Ping-kun. The following circular 

telegram was despatched to the varicus Provinces by the new 
government :’’ 

Since the President has forfeited his title and rights, we have in 
accordance with the provisions made in the Constitutionai Compact 
declared Mr. Li Yuan-hung, Vice-Minister, as Acting President of 
the Chung Hua M’a Kuo. Unfortunately as Mr. Li kas not at pre- 
sent been able to enjoy personal liberty, he is unable to carry onthe 
function of a President. According to the provisions made in the 
Constitutional Compact the Cabinet should carry on the function of 
a President if there is no Vice-President; but as the National 
Assembly has not yet been organized no Cabinet can be formed to 
attend to the affairs of the State. After careful consideration the 
authorities of Yunnan, Kueichow, Kuangsi and Kuangtung, not 
including Chekiang which has not yet given a reply to our inquiries 
owing to the interruption of communications, hereby declare that in 
order to carry on the function of the State, a military Government 
should be introduced to consolidate and unite the efforts of the 
independent provinces, etc, 

The following is a set of Regulations governing the Workings 
of the Chun Wu Yuan (War Office) of the Southern Military 
Government, promulgated by the above mentioned telegram :— 

Art. 1.—The Chun Wu Yuan (War Office) shall be under the 
direct control of the President of the Chung Hua Min Kuc, and it 
shall manage and direct military affairs of the whole country during 
the time of War and tc attend to the reorganization of the admin- 
rstration after the war. : : 

Art. 2.—Before the arrival of the President at the place where 
the Chun Wu Yuan is, all civil, military, mternal and external 
affairs shall be administered in the name of this Yuan. 

_ Art. 3.—In the Chun Wu Yuan there shall be appointed Fu Chun 
(High Military Councillors), who shall exercise the power of the 
Yuan by their unanimous decisions. The Tutuhs of the province, 
the Commander-in-Chief, or Chief of the Staff of two or more 
provinces, and the Commander of two or more Army Divisions 
shall act temporarily as Fu Chun of the Chun Wu Yuan. As soon 
as a person has acquired the above qualifications he will become a 
Fu Chun automatically, as the number of Fu Chun is not fixed. 

Art. 4.—There shall be one Chief and one Vice-Chief Fu Chun 
elected from among all the Fu Chun to enforce the resolutions 
passed by the Fu Chun of the Yuan. The Vice-Chief shall assist 
the Chief to manage the affairs of the Yuan, and if the latter be 
absent the former shall act for him, but if both of them should be 
absent, another acting Chief shall be elected. 

Art. 5.—An Administrative Commission shall be established in 
the Yuan, and a Chairman shall be elected from among the Fu Chun. 
This Commission shall appoint various officials to manaze the affairs 
in connection with Diplomacy, Finance, Army, Justice, etc. 

Art. 6.—A Commission of Representatives of the Provinces 
shall be introduced in the Yuan, and each Tutuh shall appoint two 
representatives to attend the Commission and to answer all inquires 
made regarding provincial affairs. . 

Art. 7:—There shail be appointed a number of Secretaries who 
shall under the direction of the Chief and the Vice-Chief take 
charge of the important affairs of the Yuan. 

Art. 8.—Whenever there are important or external affairs to be 
settled, Senior Clerks may be appointed at the decision of the 
meetings of Fu Chun to attend to the same. 

Art. 9.— Detailed regulations governing the Working of the 
Commissions, etc., shall be fixed separately by the Order of the 
Yuan. 

Art. 10.—As soon as the formal Cabinet is formed this Yuan 
shall be abolished. m 

A Financial Crisis 

On May 11 an important step was taken by the Cabinet with 
a view to conserving financial resources, the Bank of China and 
the Bank of Communications being instructed not to cash their 
notes or to allow depositors to withdraw their funds. It is 
officially explained that this drastic step was dictated by a set of 
conditions which if allowed to continue would spell financial ruin 
for the Government. Apart from the public unrest due to the 
disturbing conditions and the constant rumours of probable 
trouble, which frightened people into cashing notes and with- 
drawing deposits, a serious situation was created by the 
Independents seizing the Government banks in whatever 
provinces came under their control and releasing the notes kept 
there on reserve. Thus a flood of paper, for which there was 
no adequate silver reserve, was let loose in the south and quickly 
began to move towards the northern market. Again, the great 
demand for silver abroad forced the price higher than it has been 
for many years and as a result large sums began to move 
outwards, The temporary measures to render notes inconvertible 
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prevented the further movement of silver from the bank. vaults, 
and enabled the Government to retain s::fficient funds to meet 
obligations to foreign creditors not covered by the Customs and 
Salt revenues. For this purpose a minimum of a little over 
£6000 per month is required. The virtual failure of provinces 
to Contribute the usual amount of revenue to Peking, plus the 
Government’s inability to raise loans from foreign or domestic 
sources, brought matters to a head and demanded the introduc- 
tion of heroic measures. When the Ministerial order which 
follows was issued there was some excitement in the Capital, 
but no outward demonstration, though at Tientsin, Shanghai 
and a few other places there was a brief panic among lower 
class Chinese who were unable to obtain cash for their small 
notes. It must be mentioned that notes of twenty cent, and fifty 
cent denomination are in circulation as well as of one dollar and 
upwards. As the coolie class make purchases in fractions of 
cents—actually with “cash,” a copper or brass token with a 
square hole in the centre—their failure to obtain the usual metal 
for their notes not only angered them, but seriously inconveni- 
enced them, and it was only natural that they should adopt the 
only measure left them to evidence their disapproval. ‘The day 
following the issue of the order, however, the Banks made 
arrangements for the cashing of notes up to one dollar in value. 
The Ministerial order signed by the Premier was as follows, 
according to the Peking Daily News translation: 


Since the outbreak of European War, the money market of the 
country has become stagnant and commerce has declined. Now 
unfortunately owing to the internal disturbances of the country the 
condition of the people has become worse aad worse; and we are 
indeed anxious for the situation. According to the practice of 
foreign countries whenever there is a financial crisis the cashing of 
the notes of national banks may be temporarily suspended and the 
deposits of the public may not be transferred or removed from the 
banks, Thus the financial condition of the locality may be main- 
tained by keeping a reserve of ready money at the National Banks 
to the great advantage of merchants and traders. As this practice 
is very sound and profitable, it should be copied by our Government 
at the present time. 


The Ministries of Finance and Communications are hereby 
instructed to issue an order to the Bank of China and the Bank of 
Communications to the effect that commencing from the date of the 
promuigatron of this Cabinet Order the Bank of China and the 
Bank of Communications should suspend the cashing of all their 
bank notes and the deposits of the public. As soon as the situation 
becomes normal again, this Cabinet shall issue another order fixing 
the dates for the cashing of the above notes and deposits. The said 
two Banks are hereby instructed to take the responsibility for stor- 
ing and sealing up funds. 

in the provinces or Districts where the branches of the said 
Benks have been established, the Chiang Chun, Governors or 
Lieutenant Generals are hereby instructed to order police and troops 
to exercise a supervision over these branches preventing them from 
cashing notes privately, and preventing disturbances. Should any 
person refuse to accept or should accept with discounts these notes, 
he should be punished whenever discovered in accordance with the 
provisions made in article 9 of the Law Governing national 
currency. 

The Chambers of Commerce and the said Banks should be 
consulted with the hope that all should act unitedly for the interest 
of the Nation. The said Banks are to be instructed to prepare 
detailed reports containing particulars régarding the amounts and 
denominations of the notes issued by them, and submit the same to 
the Ministry of Finance, thus preventing a superfluous issue of 
notes, etc. 


_ Issued on this 12th day of the sth month of the 5th Year of 
Min Kuo. 


The Premier Criticises Canton Government 


__ The formation of the government in Canton did not fill the 
North with pleasure, nor did it result as the South desired. 


‘Instead of producing any immediate results favorable io the - 


south among wavering Northern Generals the tendency seems to 
have been the opposite. It consolidated the Northern military 
men in Opposition to an organization which seemed to have 
disregarded their claims, and evoked much comment of a kind 
not calculated to be to the best interests of the South. Chiefly, 
military leaders declared that they would not play “ second 
fiddle ” to the organization at Canton, and in many quarters 
there seemed to be strong disapproval of the use of the name of 
the Vice-President by the southern leaders. Not. that the 
Northern military ever had much use for General Li Yuan-hung, 
but it gave them opportunity to express “ righteous indigaation ’’ 
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and perhaps justification for exerting pressure upon the Vice- 
President to keep him in the North. The South undoubte:ly 
did an injury to General Li Yuan-hung in thus publicly pro- 
claiming him President of China. He was penned up in 
Peking, as it were, and was not a party to the move in Cantin. 
yet was compromised in the eyes of those whose interests it was 
to see the Southern Government suppressed. In connexion with 
this matter the Premier issued a statement on May 14 in which 
he strongly criticised the Southern Government. It was as 
follows, and was sent to the various provinces: 

A telegram has been received here from Kuangtung in which 
the revolutionary leaders of the South declare that the Southern 
provinces, which have declared independence, have organised a new 
Government with Kuangchow [Canton] as the capital, Li Yuan- 
hung as Great l’resident and Generalissimo of the Army and Navy, 
thereby cancelling the Peking Government. The declaration alco 
states that a Military Council has been established with well-defined 
powers, and that the same shall attend to diplomatic, financial and 
military affairs, etc. The Tutuh of Yunnan has been elected as Chici 
of the Military Council and Tsen Chun-hsuan as Vice-Chief, ete. 
The Peking Government has been obeyed by the whole country and 
reorganised by the foreign Powers as the permanent Government |yy 
process of the law after goirg through the stage of a provisional 
government, Can a few revolutionary leaders abolish the same? 
The question of a national capital was settled by the National 
Assembly and observed for several years. It is the place where the 
Ministers of the treaty powers residc—a fact definitely stated in the 
treaties—and for this reason the capital is of great importance in 
matters of national intercourse. It is therefore impossible for 
small number of revolutionary leaders to change both the Govern- 
ment and the capital from the internal or external point of vicw. 
The Great President was elected by the representatives of tlic 
people of the whole country in accordence with the nation’s funda- 
mental law, and he has been honoured and obeyed by the people of 
the five families. How then can a smal] number of revolutionary 
leaders appoint a Great President? The report that these revolu- 
tionary leaders have appointed Vice-President Li as the Great 
President is a great surprise to all. Mr. Li is now living in Peking 
and 1s carefully obeying the law. How can he accept the appoint- 
ment of a smail number of revolutionary leaders? Kuangtung 
is separated from Peking by a distance of several thousand li. | tis 
evident, therefore, that Tang and Tsen are trying to use Li as a 
mere puppet by putting up his name while they themselves assume 
the actual power. No insult to Mr. Li can be more serious than 
this. These acts are nothing short of a violation of the republican 
principle and the trampling of the will of the people. To attempt 
to set up a rule over the masses of the 18 provinces, three special 
administrative areas, the Manchus, Mongolians and Mohammed:ns 
by a mere paper declaration, is an affront to these masses of people, 
and the same might result in the dismemberment of the nat:on. 
We tremble in fear at the thought that this united nation of several 
thousand years may thus be made to split. Since the outbreak in 
Yunnan, the Government has been pursuing a policy of patience and 
peace. It has gone out of the way to yield to the wish of a 
minority of people in the hope that thereby the country might be 
saved from partition, and peace and order might be maintained. 
But while negotiations are proceeding, the sinall number of revolu- 
tionary leaders have boldly disregarded the welfare of the citizens 
and the safety of the nation by occupying a small corner of the 
country and setting up an illegal government. How can we cea! 
with them in the sincere spirit of patience ana peace when they are 
deliberately the enemies of the people and the country? Their cry 
was to support the Republic; but in actual] deeds they have tramp!c( 
on the fundamental principle of republicanism and the will of the 
people. If this can be passed over without notice then our country 
willno longer be a properly constituted country. If you have any 
opinions to express, please communicate direct with Messrs. _ Feng, 
Chang and Nj at Nanking, who shall discuss the same with the 
representatives of the provinces together with other affairs. 


On May 13 a statement was published that Generals Feng 
Kuo-chang, Ni Shih-chung and Chang Hsun had telegraplicd 
Yuan Shih-kai pointing cut that the ultimate aim of the Nanking 
Conference was the retention of Yuan Shih-kai as President. 
but stipulating that he should hand over all power, military, 
executive and legislative, to the new Cabinet. The thice 
Generals wished to have telegraphic assurances from Yuin 
Shih-kai, however, that he was sincere in his declaration that lie 
would hand over all power, and sink his personal ambitions for 
the sake of the country. Upon receipt of such a telegram tlicy 
stated that they would wire the southern leaders urging them ‘0 
cancel the demand for the retirement of Yuan Shih-kai. 

On May 16 news leaked out in Peking that the Government 
had secured a loan of Yen 4,000,000 from Japan through tiie 
medium of the Sino-Japanese Corporation, certain indust:a! 
concessions being granted in return. ‘The attitude of the 
Japanese in this connexion puzzled not a few in view of tiie 
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active efforts of Japan to assist the South, but it is not surprising 
wien Japan’s efforts to be on both sides during the 1911 
Revolution are remembered. 


The Views of the South 


The discussion of the arrangements for, and probable action 
of, the conference at Nanking did not inspire the Southern 
leaders to leap with the open arms of peace towards the North. 
They have set their minds on no settlement which will include 
the retention of Yuan Shih-kai as President, and it was given 
oiit early that the conference at Nanking would in all probability 
vole to prevent the retirement of Yuan Shih-kai providing that 
he handed over all power to the Cabinet. The Southern leaders 
desire to have more guarantees than can be given that Yuan 
Shih-kai will keep his word before they will, even for the sake 
ol peace, agree to any compromise that will not exclude him. 
|t the Nanking conference does vote solidly for Yuan Shih-kai 
as President the fat will once again be in the fire if the temper 
of the following circular telegram, signed by Tsen Chun-hsuan, 
“Commander-in-Chief of the National Protection Army,’’ and 
Liang Chi-chao, “Chief of the Administrative Bureau of the 
Military Government of the Four Provinces,” is at all indicative 
of the real feeling, the which there is every reason to believe: 


“Situated as the country is, there is no other method which will 
cause fighting to cease save the retirement of Hsiang-cheng [Yuan 
Shih-kai]. This is the unanimous view of the country. Yet some 
are still advancing the suggestion of a patched-up settlement on the 
ground that, as the monarchy has been cancelled, Hsiang-cheng 
may be re-recognised as President. Tsai Sung-po’s {Tsai Ao] reply 
is most effective. He suggests the case is like that of a woman who 
has trampled on her womanly virtue by divorcing her husband and 
then asks to be permitted to retire to the home and become the 
lawful mistress of the house again, This is at once offensive to 
Jaw and decency. There is therefore no need to argue that this 
suggestion 1s unreasonable and impracticable, 


‘Some may even suggest that nobody but Yuan can control 
the Northern troops, the number of which is large. Apparently this 
argument is plausible, but upon careful consideration it is only 
superficially true. The question whether Hsiang-cheng is really 
able to control the Northern troops is already a doubtful one, But 
let us suppose that he is really able to do so. Then we must 
remember that Hsiang-cheng is already 58 years of age, and how 
long he will yet live no one knows. A mortal’s life is limited, 
aud we may do well to ask ourselves who will succeed Hsiang-cheng 
in the control of the Northern troops when he dies. In the humble 
opinion of Chun-hsuan and Chi-chao, the Northern generals, if 
they really care fo: the permanent welfare of the country, should 
take immediate steps to co-operate with one another and so bring 
about an effective control of their soldiery. If they will but do 
this, the retention or departure of Hsiang-cheng will not affect the 
peace and order of the North. If this be impossible and we are 
therefore compelled to rely on Hsiang-cheng alone, then we must 
not forget that Hsiang-cheng is a mortal and will die some day, be 
it one, two, five or ten years from to-day. On this view, some day 
the Northern troops will be out of control, If his retirement will 
cause trouble among the troops then what about his death? The 
attempt to secure a temporary peace on a basis of mere compromise 
is therefore to lay a dangerous mine for future explosion, The 
longer the doctor delays lancing a boil, the worse the suffering of 
the patient. Can we consider such Generals patriotic when they are 
thus satisfied? 

‘“‘Among the Northern generals are the pick of China’s martial 
heroes. Outside of Peking there are men like Feng Kuo-chang and 
Chang Hsun, and inside the Capital are Tuan Chi-jui and Wang 
Shih-chen. These are men admired by the whole country and 
looked up toas men of the hour. Not only arethey famous for their 
military achievements but are also admired for their matchless 
excellence. What could they not do, if they would work in co- 
operation. If they would devise a method by which to settle the 
present question at a time of extraordinary difficulty, they would 
repay Hsiang-cheng for his former kindness to them by helping 
him to unshoulder his burdens, and show their patriotism by giving 
genuine and permanent peace to the country. Is this not what a 
real patriot should do? 


“Tf on the other hand they should wish to retain Hsiang. cheng 
against the wish of the people, while we are not ready to say 
whether the North will be able to hold together, we are certain that 
it would be impossible to compel the South to yield on this point. 
Hsiang-cheng may act like a lean cow which is quite able to suffo- 
cate a pig by lying on top of it; the South, however, will not 
tolerate the swallowing of acow by a strong tiger, Evenif we grant 
that no other province but the five which have already declared 
independence will in future sever their connexion with Pcking— 
which is of course most improbable—we wish to point out that it 
will be impossible for Hsiang-cheng to shoot down all the troops of 
the five provinces or massacre all the people of these five provinces, 
On the other hand the people of the five provinces are determined 
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to fight to the last drop of blood. To expect them to change their 
mind would be like hoping to see the seas dry up. The fate of the 
country is therefore in the hands of those who will not sincerely 
seek for a permanent settlement. : | 


“Those who advocate a compromise often base their argu cuments ts 
on foreign intervention. In the humble opinion of your servants if 
the advocates are really aware of the danger of foreign intervention — 
they should realise all the more the urgency df the immediate 
retirement of Hsiang-cheng. It does not take an extraordinarily 
Wise man to see that foreigners cannot remain indefinitely quiet 
while we continue to disagree internally. But when righteousness 
and morality and humanity are concerned no government in the 
world will deliberately embitter the feelings of four hundred millions 
of people for the purpose of protecting one single individual. It is 
not dificult to forecast what the conditions of intervention will be 
if intervention should actually bec »me a fact, 

“Since Hsiang-cheng has been morally defeated in the eyes of 
Chinese as well as foreigners, the iron verdict has been passed 
on him demanding his retirement. If he is still wise enough to 
retire before it is too late, he will—besides protecting his own life 
and reputation—spare the people from further suffering and 
Save the nation from further humiliation. If he should continue 
to rely on his military power and cling to his presidential chair until 
he is forced to go, then........but let us refrain from making 
threats. What will these Generals, who love Hsiang-cheng as well 
as their country, say tc this? : 

“It has been a regular practice of Yuan to accuse others of 
struggling for,power and authority whenever he wants to attack 
those differing from him. He can but measure cthers according to 
his own standard. The more he speaks in this strain, the more his 
own Offensive image will! be revealed to the generai public, 

“Others we will leave alone. Chun-hsuan is both old and feeble 
in health. From his sick-bed he has risen with a great effort so that 
he might fight for the cause of republicanism. His idea is to seek 
death rather than glory. If Hsiang-cheng will retire in the morn- 
ing, Chun-hsuan will disappear from the public in the evening. 
May heaven, sun and the gods take his life if he harbour any ambi- 
tion to seize power with the intention of retaining the same. As to 
Chi-chao he is a mere scholar and not a politician. It has been 
against his real wish that he has put aside his author’s pen and 
joined the army, but he has already made preparations to resume 
his quiet life when the time comes. This is a fact which needs no 
elucidation, 

“Now since Huang Pi [Li Yuan-hung] has already succeeded 
to the presidential office in accordance with law, other matters will 
be solved without much difficulty. There are many who are capable 
of putting things again in order and reorganising the government. 
It is therefore his intention to enjoy the peace of a plain citizen 
when peace is actually restored. But the danger of the present 
position is extremely real. Strife wiii disappear if Hsiang-cheng 
will retire. In the interests of the country as well as Hsiang-cheng 
himself, there is no other safe course for him totake. We there- 
fore take the liberty of pouring out our true heart. We respectfiul- 
ly await your advice.” 

The issue of the “ moratorium ’’ order was not obeyed by 
the Banks in Shanghai, Tientsin, and other centres. In 
Shanghai the Chinese merchants, and shareholders in the Banks 
of China and Communications, decided that it weuid be in the 
best interests of commerce if the Banks remained open and faced 
the “run.’’ Both banks consequently paid out as demanded by 
the crowds of people who flocked at the doors, and with the aid 
of foreign banks they were able to weather the storm. The 
Bank of Territorial Development, however, closed its doors after 
a run of acouple of days. The foreign Banks agreed to 
advance $2,000,000 to the Bank of China if the Government 
would guarantee the repayment of the loan. When requested 
for an expression of view on this point the Ministry of 
Communications forwarded a letter from the Minister of Finance 
to Sir John Jordan, the British Minister at Peking, stating that 
the Government would guarantee the loan if it was divided 
between the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications, 
both being Government Banks. 

Generals Feng Kuo-chang and Chang Hsun both opposed 
the “ moratorium,” telegraphing the Capital urging the immediate 
suspension of the order on the ground that it would create 
disturbances which might develop seriously. 

Despite the acknowledged shortage of money the 
Government issued notifications that the interest for the 6% 
domestic loan, due in June, would be paid at due date and that 
the funds for the purpose were already in the Banks awaiting 
payment. 

Shensi Declares Independence 


By the middle of May the situation in Shensi province had 
grown critical. Bandits were active at Sianfu and elsewhere 
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and altogether it was obvious that the Central Government could 
not expect its representative, General Lu Chien-chang, to hold 
out against the pressure being exerted by the rebels. ‘There was 
some fighting between the loyal troops and the rebel forces, but 
the former were compelled to surrender, the city being taken 
over hy Chen Hsu-far,; who was appointed Tutuh. He 
later ielegraphed the Centr: 1 Government as follows: 

‘Ever since the movement for Imperial restoration was 
launched, the whele «vuntry has been seething with suppressed 
indignation against it. ‘Che people of Shensi, having taken greater 
pains and experienced inore hardships in building up the Republic, 
now have a more intense feeling against Yuan than anywhere else. 
I, Hsu-fan, being of the opinion that since the Revolution of IQII 
the pecple of this province have exhausted their energy, have used my 
best efforts to maintain peace and tranquillity for the last few 
months in the hope of averting the horrors of war which would 
render ihe lot of the people more unbearable. But, contrary to 
expectation, no understanding has been reached between the 
North and the South respecting the much-rumoured peace although 
some protracted negotiations have been entered into by both 
parties: while on the other hand, the inhabitants of shensi have 
“accumulated” their hatred and vengeance against Chiang Chun Lu 
for his avarice and cruelty and the same has found expression in 
the recent riots and uprisings which have spread far and wide into 
towns and cities. To make matters worse the troops under the 
command of the Chiang Chun have molested the people, mercilessly 
slaughtered their brethren and violated the principles of humanity. 
Being unable to tolerate such a deplorable state of affairs, | on the 
oth inst.at Pu-shan, in Northern Shensi, proclaimed formal independ- 
ence and assumed the name of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Protection Army of Shensi in the hope of hastening the conclusion 
of peace between the North and the South and maintaining peace 
and order in this province. Hardly had I made this declaration, 
all the “ righteous troops” rallied around me. Now | am at Shan- 
yuan at the head of my troops and negotiating with Chiang Chun 
Lu respecting the terms of his surrender. | am demanding from 
the Chiang Chun the surrender of the arms and the men under his 
command and his withdrawal from Shensi soil without delay. 
These terms have been accepted by the Chiang Chun and we are 
ready to enter Sianfu to accept the Chiang Chun’s surrender to- 
morrow. My object in taking this step is simply to mitigate the 
horrors of war in this land and to prevent as far as possible the 
places from being ravaged through civil strife. it is indeed a 
matter of regret rather than of pride for me to take this step. As 
you are gifted with exceptional sagacity and foresight, you must 
have a definite plan to end the civil commotion. Every human and 
well principled person in this land can never Support the author of 
the present trouble who has committed treason, to fight the whole 
country and thereby bring woe and disaster upon the innocent 
people.” 

‘Naturally any disaffection in Shensi is almost certain seriously 
to affect the neighbouring province of Shansi, and at this writing 
the “independence ” of that province was daily expected. With 
Shensi’s departure from the fold of the Central Government the 
situation in Szechuan also became worse. ‘lhe Yunnanese 

. . Ke ‘ . igo ” 
made good use of the armistice to “ consolidate their position 
and interest the Szechuanese in the delights of “ independence,” 
and as a result the position of General ‘I'sao Kun and his force 
of Northern troops in Szechuan became precarious. ‘The troops 
showed signs of disaffection and could not be depended upon 
especially as they were open to an attack from the rear by the 
Shensi force as well as being confronted by the Yunnan troops. 
The Governor of Szechuan, too, was under very strong pressure 
from General Tsai-Ao, the leader of the revolt in Yunnan, and 
others, and found his position of loyalty to Peking difficult to 
maintain. 

Japanese Activity in Shantung 


On May 15 the Governor of Shantung reported by telegram 
to Peking that he was being pressed by Japanese not only to 
declare independence from the Central Government but also 
from other provinces. His message was as follows: 


Lo the Office of the Generalissiuio, The reason why I stated 
in the telegram of the 15th that I was forced by the Japanese to 
declare independence and sever all connexion with the whole 
country was that when the Japanese pressed me again and again to 
declare independence, I told them that as the Chief Executive had 
already agreed to retire from his presidential Office, there could be 
no good treason for Shantung to declare independence, The 
Japanese, however, replied that by independence they meant 
autonomy and that as the Chinese Government was unable to protect 
shantung, Shantung should at once become independent and place 
itself under the protection of some one else, From this it is to be 
inferred that the Japanese have forced me not only to sever 
connexion with the Government but also in respect of the whole 
country, This is why I said in my telegram that I was forced by 
the Japanese to sever all connexion with the whole country. Ke- 
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Spectfully I despatch this telegram in reply and hope that it wij] 

receive your kind perusal. Signed, Chin Yun-peng. 
_ his significant statement scarcely calls for any commeitt. 
The fact is that the Japanese, deny it as they might, were 
actively operating to cause disturbances and difficulties in 
Shantung. They were, as stated, giving open assistance io 
rebels. ‘They afforded them the use of the railway and pro- 
tection in railway territory. Japanese were, without disguise, 
aiding the rebel military officers, and Japanese rowdies were 
terrorising the citizens and police of ‘I'sinanfu, the capital of 
the province. Investigations by independent people have without 
question established the complicity of Japanese in the Shantung 
upheaval, and denial of knowledge of the situation by Japan is 
useless, 

On May 17, Mr. Lu Tseng-hsiang, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, asked permission to resign, but his request was refused. 
tle was given one month’s leave of absence and the Minister of 
Communications, Mr. Tsao Ju-lin, was appointed acting Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Tsao had previously been vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and was thoroughly versed in all 
diplomatic questions affecting China and other nations. 

A day later Mr. Sun Pao-chi, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, tendered his resignation, and Mr. Chow Tse-chi, 
previously Minister of Commerce, Agriculture and Industry, was 
appointed acting Minister of Finance in addition to his duties as 
Governor of the Bank of China. In view of the financial 
stringency his posts were the most difficult in the Cabinet. 

Assassination of a Revolutionary General 


On May 18 General Chen Chi-mei, one of the most notori- 
ous of the revolutionary leaders, was assassinated at the house 
in which he was residing in Shanghai, No. 14 Rue Chapsal. A 
group of Chinese, introduced by a Japanese, waited on Chen Chi. 
mei alleging that they wished to talk to him about a loan. Some 
conversation ensued, the party made an excuse for suspending 
the conversation, and as they were shaking hands to depart the 
ringleader produced a revolver and shot the revolutionist at 
point-blank range, the bullet striking him in the forehead and 
killing him outright. Other shots were fired, another Chinese 
being killed and some wounded. Four arrests were made 
immediately after the shooting. The assassination created a 
great sensation in political circles in the south, particularly 
because friction existed between various factions. ‘The murder 
was naturally immediately ascribed to agents of the Peking 
Government, and the trial will no doubt prove whether the 
allegations are correct or not. 

The removal of Chen Chi-mei deprives the old revolutionary 
organization of their most capable leader. He was undoubtedly 
one of the most active and courageous men the party possessed. 
His long-time associates were Sun Yat Sen and Hwang-hsin, and 
with them he worked up the old revolutionary party, the Tung 
Men-hui, and took a prominent part in the revolution of 1911, 
and the rebellion of 1913, as well as that of 1916. 


The Nanking Conference and Yuan 


In the meantime delegates from various provinces were 
proceeding to the Conference at Nanking. The ‘independent ” 
provinces in the South refused to send delegates, and declined to 
discuss any terms with Peking while Yuan Shih-kai held his 
position. The first condition of peace so far as they were 
concerned was the retirement of Yuan Shih-kai. 

Without this they refused to discuss anything, and from al! 
reports went about their business of conducting a Southern 
Government oblivious of what Peking did or thought. 

On the matter of retirement Yuan Shih-kai was reported to 
have definite views. It was stated that he was ready to abandon 
office provided that trouble could be avoided if he did so. In 2 
telegram to the Nanking Conference he set out his attitude as 
follows, a--ording to the Peking Gazette: 

“When I lived in retirement in my own gardens, I had no 
intention to re-enter public life. Unfortunately the trouble of Hsin 
Hai arose and reluctantly I took on myself the burdens of the State 
together with others. This I did in defiance of difficulties an’ 
dangers. My spirit has been willing but my ability has prove: 
insufficient. Thorns of trouble have sprung up everywhere. Ever 
since the uprising in Yunnan and Kueichow the people far and near 
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have greatly stirred. I confess that I lack the ability to see through 
misrepresentations as well as wisdom to rise to all occasions, My 
heart has been filled with remorse day and night and I have long 
cherished the desire to retire. Repeatedly have I consulted with 
important persons for a method by which again to set the house in 
order. They are all of the view that as the step will vitalix affect 
internal and external! relations, the same should culy be taken with 
extraordinary care, otherwise disaster will resuit to the nation. 
necently Tang Chi-yao, Liu Hsien-shih, Lu Yung-ting and Lung 
Uhi-kuang have all demanded that I should retire, and Chen Yi has 
also advised me to take a rest. All these requests coincide with the 
intention which has long been in my heart. I, being a man of small 
virtue and little capability and deeply embarrassed by difficulties 
and hardship, earnestly hope that my original intention may be 
fulfilled. I assure you that [ have not the least desire to linger at 
my post nor am [ unwilling to yield power and position. 


To Hand Down Power of Succession? 


“ But it will be against my original intention of saving the 
country if I were to leave my post without devising a method for 
reorganisation and so leave the country to disaster. I shall not be 
able to face the citizens if I were to do so, The most important 
question now is how to devise a measure to assure our future. As 
soon as this measure is devised, the other question can be solved at 
once. The said Shang Chiang Chun have invited the representatives 
of the provinces to discuss the question of the “great policy” (sic). 
This I am exceedingly glad toknow. ‘The situation is delicate, and 
dangers internal and external are surrounding us from every side. 
It is therefore hoped that you wili thoroughly discuss the method 
of ‘future reorganisation’ and lay down a policy. You will from 
time to time consult the Government and agree upon a measure that 
all may share in the responsibility with a view that the country 
may be kept safe and whole instead of coming to immediate grief. 
With sincere expectations, I am, The Great President.” 


Shanghai Protests Against the Conference 


As was to be expected the Southern leaders in Shanghai 
objected strongly to the Nanking conference. They regarded it 
as a measure solely to perpetuate the rule of Yuan Shih-kai, and 
consequently determined to do everything they could to prevent 
its voice having any weight in the country. Purporting to speak 
on behalf of 13,971 other Chinese Mr. Tang Shao-yi sent the 
following views to General Feng Kuo-chang: 


_ “For the Martial Perusal of Chiang Chun Feng Hua-fu: As 
the result of the sedition of the Chief Executive the country has 
been thrown into the whirlpool of civil war. The whole country 
has been shaker from the foundation; and the four classes of 
people have been robbed of livelihood. The country has therefore 
received with some feeling of approval the news that you were to 
unite the provinces in an effort to solve the present question. 

“But we are greatly surprised to learn from the newspapers 
that your name heads that of others under a telegram to the 
provinces, in which eight points for discussion are proposed. In 
the opinion of the public this is an ill omen; for how can we ima- 
gine a broad-minded person like you to put time into writing such 
extraordinary views, Without a single exception all the righteous 
banners against Yuan have been raised with the specific purpose of 
upholding the Provisional Constitution. There can be no other 
means which will bring about peace and yield satisfaction to all 
except the revival of the Provisional Constitution. 


Position of the President 


“You have indicated the only solution when you stated in your 
telegram that the law must be the final arbiter. But a careful 
perusal of the eight points you have raised shows that, with the 
exception of point 4 which touches on the financial question, every 
one is in direct conflict with the law. Take for instance the first 
point, which deals with the question of the Great President. The 
first sentence is that Yuan derived his authority from the power 
entrusted to him by the late Tsing House. On what principle of 
law is this based? Let us leave aside the law and look at the ques- 
tion in the sense of fact. Yuan Shih-kai received his title as 
provisional President upon the formal and legal election by the 
provisional Senate of Nanking; and he assumed the office of the 
Great President as the result of a formal election in accordance with 
law by the National Assembly. Would it not have been a useless 
waste of energy to hold such elections if the Tsing House could 


secretly appoint a Great President? 
The Vice-President Must Succeed 


“The reason why Yuan has lost his position as the Great Pre- 
sident is because he has rebelled against the nation and illegally 
assumed the role of an emperor. As the Vice-President 1s not at all 
implicated in the plet of sedition, how can his status as the Vice- 
President be cancelled simultaneously with that of the President, 
who has actually committed an act of high treason? Itis obvious 
that General Li Yuan-hung has the right to succeed as the new 
Great President of the Min Kuo, This is plainly provided for in 


the Presidential Election Law, On what is the nation going to base . 


its authority if even this is to be denied? 


confusion of finance has increased day by day. 
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The National Assembly | | 


“As to the second question of the National Assembly. The 
question whether the parliament organisation law and the election 
law need to be revised or not rests with the National Assembly 
itself. We state with emphasis that no one is entitled to or will be 
allowed to alter the same at his own sweet will before the same have 
been formally revised in accordance with law. 


The Question of Constitution 


_ “The third point is about the constitution. If the Provisional 
Constitution of the first year of Min Kuo is to be used as the 
standard, as your telegrams say it will be, how can any one tolerate 
the idea of a non-legal organ (the Nanking Conference for instance) 
assuming the right to decide which part is suitable and which part is 


unsuitable for observance? 
Location of the Army 


“If the proposal made in point 5 respecting the army is to be 
actually put into effect, all the troops (Northern) hitherto opposing 
the righteous army of the South in the provinces of Szechuan and 
Hunan will be withdrawn to the Capital, and thus practically 
surround the new government. Can harmony and peace result from 
such a policy of suspicion and frightfulness ? 

“Furthermore, if-the proposal of point 6 is to be carried out, 
Chu Jui, who opposed the righteous cause in the province of Che- 
kiang, and Wang Chu-tung, a co-conSpirator, will all be restored to 
their former posts. The confusion in future will then be worse 
than even it is now. 


Punishment of Monarchists 


“Your 7th point refers to the principal offenders. You openly 
recognise in your telegram that the sins of Yang Tu and others are 
piled mountain high and as innumerable as the hair; yet the only 
punishment you mention is to deprive them of the rights of citizen- 
ship. If so then the rebels [monarchists], who hoped to become 
princes and dukes if their movement succeeded, would only be con= 
sidered as social outcasts. Who will not want to try his hand at 
sedition if this is to be law? 

“As to the party members you mention in the 8th point, they 
will be entitled to have their rights restored to them as they have 
been unlawfully trampled upon for their opposition to Yuan. How 
then can any one unlawfully judge who is to be punished and who 
is not: 

The Only Question for Settlement 


“We hear that you have already telegraphically advised tho 
provinces, which have not yet declared independence, to send 
representatives to Nanking to attend a conference, and it is your 
intention to discuss these eight points at the conference and have the 
same passed for actual observance. You must remember that the 
country will indubitably fight if a rebel is upheld in the position of 
Chief Executive, leaving aione the fact that usurpation of a high 
post is forbidden by law and decency. How much more this is true 
when we remember that by the retirement of one man the whole 
country will come back to life once more. Yuan has repeatedly 
made the declaration that he is willing to sacrifice himself for the 
salvation of the country and the people. Why then is he still cling- 
ing to his post? There is and can be only one solution to tke pres- 
ent situation; that is, Yuan must retire and General Li Yuan-hung 
must succeed him in office, This is a principle that is as great as 
the heaven and earth; and no one can have any objection to it. All 
other questions properly belong to the new Government and therefore 
have nothing to do with the retirement of Yuan. 


A Word of Warning 


“If the law is to be thrust aside merely for the purpose of 
retaining Yuan in his position, and artificial means devised to attain 
this end, nothing beneficial will result. On the contrary war will be 
prolonged. It is not difficult to sce on whose shoulder responsibil- 
ity will then rest. We wish to point out that the citizens will under 
no circumstance recognise the decision of the Conference. 


Three False Views 


“We have to notice the alleged triple reason why Yuan cannot 
retire: namely, (1) diplomatic difficulties; (2) revolt of troops, and 
(3) financial embarrassment. These reasons are false. What the 
foreign Governments have recognised is the Chung Hua Min Kuo, 
The legal successor to the presidential ofice must therefore be 
recognised by the friendly foreign powers. Besides, it is a fact that 
the foreign diplomats have just now lost all confidence in Yuan, 
Even for solving diplomatic difficulties the retirement of Yuan is the 
only solution. The troops are servants of the country and not 
servants of Yuan. If it is to be believed that no one but Yuan is 
able to control them, what can we expect of them if Yuan should die 
a sudden death? It has been an open secret that it was Yuan who 
incited the troops to revolt in Peking and Tientsin in the year Jen 
Tse. It is apparent therefore that unless the person in power order 
the troops to revolt upon his retirement, the soldiers will give no 
trouble. As to the question of finance, Yuan has done all he could 
during the last four years to scrape every bit of money, he oe 

cently ior tne 
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purpose of massing silver to pay the troops for another war, he has 
arbitrarily ordered the Bank of China and Bank of Communications 
to suspend specie payment. which has created a financial panic un- 
known in history. It will thus be seen that every day’s delay 
regarding Yuan’s retirement means more financial trouble to China. 
“The conclusion is therefore precisely the opposite to that 
advanced in your telegram. Tang Shao-yi and his colleagues, bitterly 
struck by the prospect of the sad fate of an exterminated nation and 
seeking for a method to avoid sucha calamity, are convinced that 
Saivation lies in one word, namely ‘Law.’ Any attempt to run 
against it will result in disaster. In pursuance of our duty as 
citizens of the Min Kuo, we hereby present you this open message 
and pray that the wise and virtuous will give it due consideration. 
In the interests of the country, we remain 
- Yours, 
Citizens from other provinces but resident in Shanghai, 
Tang Shao-yi and 13.97! others.” 

On May 19 and 20, the Conference held meetings. The 
following delegates were nominated tc represent tue following 
provinces by the officers named but all were not in atteadance 
when the Conference opened: 

Kiangsi:-—-Ho En-pu representing the Chiangchun, and Chen 
Yong-chi representing the Civil Governor. 
_Honan :—Pj Tai-chang representing the Chiangchun, and Ye 
Chi, representing the Civil Governor. 
_.  hansi:—-Tyai Ting-hsien, representing the Chiangchun, and 
Li Chun representing the Civil Governor. 
_ Shantung:+Sun Chia-lin, representing the Chiangchun, and 
Ting Chia-tu, representing the Civil Governor. 
Mukden :—i-Liu  En-hung, representing the Chiangchun, and 
Chao Hsi-fu, yepresenting the Civil Governor. 
Jehol :—Hsia Tung-jao representing the Tutung. Oe 
Kirin :—Chang Ju, representing the Chiangchun and Tai Shi- 
yuan, representing the Civil Governor. _ | 
Chahar :—-Ho Yuan-chun, representing the Tutung. 
Suliyuan :—Hsiun Kui-sheng, representing the Tutung. 
Heilungkiang :—Li Ching-lin, representing the Chiangchun. 
Hunan :—Hu Yin-su, representing the Chiangchun. | 
Hupeh:—Feng Yu, representing the Chiangchun and Yang 

Wen-kai, representing the Civil Governor. 

Fukien :—Ko Wen-hsiang representing the Chiangchun. _ 
Shanghai :—Chao Zen, representing the Military Commissioner 

General Yang Shan-teh. | _ 

_ Woosung:—Wang Ping, representing the Deputy Military 

Commissioner General Lu Jung-hsiang. | 

_ Szechwan :—Chang Lien-feng. representing the Chiangchun and 

Liu Hsi-chun representing the Civil Governor. 

it was early seen that the delegates were not unanimous as 
to what action they should take to determine the future of the 
Presidency. Some were in favour of retaining Yuan Shih-kai, 
others advocated Li Yuan-hung, while a section desired an 
election for President as soon as possible. This group were 
prepared to allow Yuan Shih-kai to retain his post until a 
Parliament could be called and an election be held. No delegates 
from the “independent” provinces were present but southern 
leaders expressed their views by telegraph. Delegates from the 
South were invited, and particularly it was desired that Tang 
Shao-yi should attend, but the latter declined to take any step 
until Yuan Shih-kai had made it manifest that he would retire. 
Discussion ultimately developed a line of action. It was decided 
to intimate to the South that the conference was in favor of 
Yuan Shih-kai retiring, and was ready to announce that, but in 
view of such a step it was advisable to have delegates from all 
provinces present, so that a vote embracing all provinces could 
be taken. To enable the southern representatives to be present, 
the Conference was postponed for a few days. 

At this time of writing (May 24) the indications are that 
Yuan Shih-kai will be requested to relinquish office, and that 
there will then be a contest for the post between General Tuan 
Chi-jui, General Feng Kuo-chang, and T's-n Chen-hsuan. 

The Japanese have expressed a desire to give sanctuary to 
Yuan Shih-kai, and have, it is stated, gone so far as to arrange 
for train and boat to carry him to Japan. It is likely, however, 
that the invitation will not be accepted, but that some other 
Legation will do the honours in the event of Yuan Shih-kai 
needing protection should he ultimately decide to leave Peking 
as desired by the people. | 
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NEW ZEALAND WATER POWER 


The scheme for the harnessing of the Wairoa Falls for 
hydro-electric purposes is now rapidly approaching completion. 
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The power from the falls is to be used for the supply of 
electricity to the town of Whangarei. The work has bcen 
undertaken by a local cement company which is also erecting a 
new cement mill at Portland, on the shore of Whangarei 
Harbour and it is expected that in three or four months time 
the whole of the new works should be in operation. The 
central principle of the hydro-electric scheme is the tapping of 
the Wairoa River, one of the main branches of the Northern 
Wairoa, just above the celebrated Wairoa Falls, which ire 
Situated about midway between the two coasts of North Island, 
and the conveyance of a large body of the water to a power 
house on the river-side a mile and a half lower down. 

The canal into which the water is diverted has a minimum 
width at the -bottom of 24 ft. and a maximum width at the top 
of 60 ft. This canal terminates in a reservoir 360 ft. long ly 
100 ft. wide, whence the water is conveyed through the largest 
water-carrying pipes in the Dominion to the power house. The 
power house is designed to accommodate eventually turbines of 
6,000 h.p.; the 3,000 h.p. plant now provided is sufficient for 
present purposes, but can easily be doubled by augmenting the 
pipe lines and electrical machinery as the demand increases. 

Some of the latest ideas and inventions have been em- 
ployed in connection with the scheme. One of these is an 
automatic weir on the overflow of the big dam, the first of its 
kind to be erected outside Europe. The installation of this 
weir, which consists of two 44 ft. gates which rise and full 
automatically with the flood water, is the result of a demand 1, 
the Public Department that arrangements should be made in the 
river for the discharge, in flood-time, of more than 30,000 
gallons of water per second. 





JAPANESE HYDROELECTRIC COMPANY 

It is reported that business men of Tokyo are planning a 
new hydroelectric company to utilize the water power of the 
Namchon River in the south of the Korean peninsula. The 
company will be capitalized at $1,500,000, and will purchase the 
rights of the present Taiku Electric Co. It will not only supply 
electricity to the district but will also assist in the irrigation of 
neighboring lands. As application has already been made, it is 
expected that work will be begun in the spring of 1916. The 
plant of the company will be located at Hyopchon, South 
Kyongsang Province. 





SIAM’S IRRIGATION SCHEME 


The Siamese Government has decided to proceed at once 
with the construction of the “ Prasak’’ scheme of irrigation. 
The estimated cost of this scheme is $4,255,000, and it is 
designed to provide an extensive canal for Prasak, and to develop 
more fully the existing canal system of Klong Rangsit. In 
the budget estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 191, 
$555,000 was set aside for irrigation purposes, and the prelimin- 
ary expenses in connection with the Prasak scheme will le 
provided for by this appropriation. This project will initiate 
a system of irrigation which will eventually make about 
2,400,000 acres of waste land of lower Siam available for rice 
cultivation, and for the carrying out of which the British India 
irrigation expert thought that a capital outlay of about $50,00 |- 
000 gold would be required during the present generation. 


JAPAN’S INTEREST IN SHEEP RAISING 

Japan’s new interest in sheep raising is noted in Australia, 
where press reports give the details of the visit to that country 
of the chief of the Imperial stuck farm at Hokkaido. lie 
Japanese official purchased some merino and Romney rams it 
Monaro in New South Wales, and sought Corriedales and 
Romneys in New Zealand. There are now in Japan not more 
than 15,000 sheep, and only by the most intensive efforts can ‘lie 
country support 500,000. Even should Japan be able to raise 
the number of sheep to half a millon. this number would not 
begin to meet the demand for wool and for mutton, and the 
nation would have to continue importing both. ‘The possibili! ‘cs 
in Chosen are cited as making a radical difference in Japi' s 
standing as a consumer and importer of wool. 


May, 1916 
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AMERICAN BRIDGES FOR SHANGHAI 


—— 


several new bridges have been erected recently in Shanghai 
and its immediate neighborhood, four being for the Shanghai- 
Hangchow-Ningpo Railway junction line including a 145 ft. span 
across the Soochow Creek at Jessfield. Another of quite a new 
type to China is an American design highway bridge, which 
spans the same creek in the Chapei district on the Stone Bridge 
Road. 


Less than a year ago the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo 
Railway, Junction Line, placed an order with the United States 
Steel Products Company for four bridges to be fabricated in the 
shops of their constituent company, The American Bridge 
Company at Ambridge, Pa. The completion of these bridges on 
schedule time, notwithstanding difficulties brought about by the 
war, has been most gratifying; for they were fabricated in 
America, transhipped to China, and erected within eleven 
months after the order was cabled to America. The accuracy 
with which all the parts of these bridges fitted when assembled 
in the field has been another source of gratification. 


The designs and specifications were very completely worked 
out in detail by the Railway Company. Three of the spans are 
through, plate-girder structures, and one is a through, riveted, 
pratt-truss bridge of 145 ft. span. This last bridge crosses 
Soochow Creek at Jessfield. It is provided with a foot walk 
supported on cantilever brackets outside of the trusses. In 
anticipation of heavy traffic in the future, which may demand a 
double track, provision has been made for carrying the second 
track by making one girder in each bridge heavier and stronger 
than the other. 





Cuintst Riverers—Top CHorp oF THE 145 It. SPAN 


— 


English practice rather than American practice has been 
followed in regard to the height of the truss, which is compara- 
tively low and the panel length which is somewhat shorter than 
customary in America. The floor system makes use of wide- 
flanged, Bethlehem girder-beams, resulting in very neat, compact 
appearance and in economy of material and shop-work, together 
with a minimum of exposed surface offered to the weather. 


Steel Highway Bridge 


A bridge of a type quite new to Shanghai has just been 
erected across Soochow Creek connecting Stone Bridge Road 
with Chapei. This is a typical American highway bridge, a 
substantial rigid steel structure, but having light graceful lines. 
It was designed specifically and economically for the loading 
which it is to carry, and is not burdened with superfluous 
deadweight. 

In this neighborhood we are accustomed to seeing railway 
bridges designed to carry heavy locomotives and trainloads, or 
such highway bridges as “The Garden Bridge,’’ designed to 
carry street railway tracks, broad driveways, spacious foot walks 
and comparatively heavy flooring material. Such bridges are 
necessarily massive and are in marked contrast with this new 
“Stone Bridge,’’ which, by reason of the comparatively narrow 
roadway (20 ft.), the absence of street railway tracks, and the 
use of a plank floor, it was possible to design to more graceful 
proportions. 


The length of the bridge is 200 ft. 3 in.out toout. In order 
to secure the necessary clearance above high water, required by 
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145 Ft. Span over Soochow CREEK AT JESSFIELD 
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the harbor regulations, a camber of 5 
ft. was given to the lower chord. In 
other words, the floor of the bridge 
rises by an easy grade to a height at 
the center 5 ft. higher than at the ends. 
This curving of the lower chord not 
on'y serves to give the necessary clear- 
ance, but adds to the attractive appear- 
ance of the bridge. 

A better view of this bridge will be 
shown to our readers at a later date 
when the piers have been removed from 
the river, which now remain from the 
Original stone bridge, and which have 
been used during the period of erection 
to support the working platform, on 
which the steel was assembled. 

The bridge was purchased under an 
order from the Chapei (Chinese) Muni- 
cipal Council, the General Contractor 
being F. L. Kow Kee & Co. E. J. Muller 
was retained as Consulting Engineer, 
and the bridge was manufactured by 
one of the constituent companies of 
the United States Steel Products 
Company of New York and Shanghai. 

The ease and rapidity with which this bridge was erected 
speaks well not only for the skill of the Chinese erectors, but also 
for the type of the structure and the accuracy of the manufac- 
turer's work. The main. joints of the trusses are all “ pin- 
connected,’’ a very common, though not a universal practice in 
America. The small amount of riveting required in such a 
structure is a consideration which recommends the pin-connected 
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JAPAN’S TOBACCO MONOPOLY 


According to official figures recently published, the profits 
of the Government Monopoly Bureau for the fiscal year 1916 
were 68,780,000 yen, an increase of 900,000 yen over the profits 
of the previous fiscal year, but a decrease 2,000,000 from the 
estimaté€s. 
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HicHWAY BripcE in Process oF Erection, Soochow CREEK, SHANGHAI, CONNECTING STONE Briccr 


RoAD witH CHAPEI 


type in a land where good riveters and experienced foremen are 
few and hard to find. 

This bridge was not assembled prior to shipment, but the 
accuracy with which all the parts came together when assembled 
in the field was all that could be desired. It is, therefore, a 
good example tending to illustrate that American bridge-shop 
methods insure accuracy of fit in the field, even though the 
bridges are not completely shop-erected. 





JAPAN AIDS STEELMAKERS 





The government has appointed a commission of twenty 
members, government officials and private men, to investigate 
the conditions of the steel industry in this country and to evolve 
plans for promoting the steel industry in Japan. Lack of iron 
ore is the chief difficulty. 


May, 19%6 





RAILWAYS 





South Manchurian Railway Estimates.— 
The S. M. R. Co. Enterprise Estimates for the 
current fiscal year are larger than those for 
the preceding year by about Y6,000,000, and 
are scheduled under various headings as 
follows: 


ENTERPRISE ESTIMATES 


Mining eee see eae Y5,741,273 


Rail- Main & Branch Lines. 2,562,350 
way ¢t Mukden-Antung Line. 207,205 


Harbour se wee one wee ee 1,793,873 
improvements in Railway Area 








and land items 858,507 
Buildings = 411,694 
Electricity 0 0s ene 159,615 
Gas ee ee ee 74,298 
Hotels a. wer ea, 15,985 

| 11,824,799 
Emergency fund 500,000 
TOtalcs: cs vee ¥ 2,324,799 


The principal items of enterprises, both new 
and continuation, are as follows :— 


Mining: Acquisition of appliances ard in- 
stallations for iMtroducing the sand-flushing 
method into the Fushun Collieries. Purchase 
of the area for gathering sand. Extension of 
sidings for transporting coal and sand. Ex- 
cavation of pits for sand flushing. Construc- 
tion of sand waggons, locomotives, and 
passenger cars. Perfection of draining, coal 
screening, and transporting equipments. Ex- 
tension Of the Water Gas Producer Factory. 
Construction of a sulphate of ammonia 
manufactory. Construction of additional 
housing accommodation and extension of the 
waterworks. 


Main and Branch Limes: Double-tracking 
of Suchiatun-Mukden Section. Construction 
of retaining walls and embankment, draining, 
cutting, etc. Continuation of the double-track 
bridging work over the Hun, and construction 
and repairing of other bridges. Laying of 
rails to the total length of about 38 miles, 
Construction of additional sidings. Improve- 
ment of points and crossings, Foundation 
work of new engine-shed at Dairen. Con- 
Struction of engine and car sheds at Mukden. 
Improvement and installation of signalling 
appliances. Laying of additional telegraph and 
telephone wires. Extension of electric repair- 
ing shops. Additional equipments for Railway 
Workshops, Shahokou. 


Mukden-Antung Line: Cutting work and 
construction of drains and culverts. Improve- 
ment of points and crossings. Improvement 
and installation of signalling appliances. 
Purchase of tarpaulins. Construction of four 
locomotives for goods trains, four 1st class 
cars with sleeping accommodation, four Ist 
class cars, ten 3rd class cars, four parcel cars, 
and 80 flat cars. 


Harbour Works: Reclamation of shorefront 
at Jijiko (East End) and Hama-cho. Con- 
tinuation of dredging operations in the 
Harbour, Continuation of construction of 
Northwest Breakwater and Wharf No. 3, Re- 
eniorcing of west quay wall of Wharf No. 2. 
Removal of Concrete Blockyard. Re-bunding 
work at Yingkou and Antung. Continuation 
oO: construction of a permanent warehouse at 
Dairen Wharves. Installation of two cranes 
for cargo-work at the new warehouse. Sundry 
imiprovements at <Antung, Yingkou, and 
Shanghai, 
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ENGINEERING, FINANCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL 





Improvements in Railway Area: Water 
supply, construction of roads, bridges, drains, 
etc., at the Railway Towns. Construction of 
isolation wards at Dairen and Penchihu and a 
ward for the weak-minded at Mukden; and 
purchase of necessary medical instruments, 
etc. Construction and extension of school- 
houses at Kaiyuan, Ssupingkai, and Chang- 
chun. Construction of school houses for the 
Chinese Primary Schools at Hsiungyocheng 
and Changchun, construction of dormitories 
for South Manchuria Medical College and 
South Manchuria Technical School, ete. 
Extensions and alterations for Agricultural 
Experimental Stations and Central Laboratory. 

Buildings: Construction of new Wharf 
Office Building, Dairen, Stores Depot, anda 
storehouse for Harbour Works Office, etc. 


S. M. R. Traffic Returns.—The South 
Manchuria Railway Traffic Returns for April 
totalled Y1,994,540 giving the daily average 
of Y66,484 and showing a decrease from the 


figures for the corresponding month of last 


year of Y21,518. 

Increase of Y6,000,000 in the estimates for 
the current fiscal year over those for the 
last fiscal year has been announced. The 
total deficit to be met in the current fiscal 
year is about Y8,000,0c00, which amount will be 
raised by further calls on the Company’s 
shareholders probably in October and again in 
April next year. 





Shanghai-Hangchow Railway.—A pecu- 
liar state of political affairs has stopped 
traffic overa 21 mile section of the Shanghai 
Hangchow Railway whose tracks lie in both 
Kiangsu and Chekiang provinces. 

The Shanghai-Hangchow Railway, it is 
stated, is quite ready to run through trains to 
the Chekiang capital, but it is pointed out that 
Chekiang province has declared its indepen- 
dence of the Peking Government and Kiangsu 
has not. Consequently a state of semi-host:l- 
ity exists between the two provinces. This 
political condition may exist only in theory, 
but until the two provinces are of one mind 
politically, the military authorities of each may 
prefer that through railway traffic should be 
suspended. Trains are running from Shanghai 
to Sungkiang, and from Kashai to Hangchow. 
The distance between the two stations, which 
may be covered on foot, by launch, or railway 
trolley, is 21 miles. When the military 
authorities of both provinces are in full agree- 
ment through traffic will be resumed. 





Resso-Japanese Through Traffic Con- 
ference.—Altogether 43 items were agreed 
upon at the Russo-Japanese Through Traffic 
Conference which was signed on April 28th, 
and the Conference brought to a‘close. The 
next Conference is expected to be held at 
Petrograd in November. The chief features 
of agreements reached are as under :— | 


Instead of holding a formal meeting of the 
respective delegates once annually, a meeting 
may be called whenever occasion may require. 
As regards the issue of Japan-Manchuria 
excursion tickets the Russian delegates shall 
arrive at a final decision after their return to 
Petrograd. The fall of the rouble shall not be 
made a cause of loss to the Japanese members 
of the compact. The interpretations of the 
through goods tariff and shall be made 
uniform. Certain additions shall be made to 
the lists of the through traffic stations as well 


NEWS 


as to the list of through goods. Matters 
concerning the freights on cotton goods and . 
through railway goods in bond for transporta- 
a pone Chinese territory also were 
settied. 





Japan Plans Broad Gauge.—At a meeting 
of the Railway Investigation Commission 
which was held recently at the Railway Board, 
Count Okuma, the chairman, was absent, and 
Dr. Soyeda, assistant chairman, presided. 
The relative merits of the broad and narrow 
gauge systems for carrying freight were 
discussed. Dr. Furukawa, vice-president of 
the Imperial Railway Board, and Mr. Sugiura 
and Mr. Morimoto, both directors of the 
board, replied to inquiries raised by other 
members of the commission. 

Under the plans for making the railway 
system of Japan a broad gauge system recently 
announced by the Railway Board, it is estimat- 
ed, will take until 1943 for completion and 
will be carried out at a cost of approximately 
1,408,000,000 yen. The outlines of this com- 
prehensive project have been sketched in a 
report su mitted by a committee which has 
made estiniates of the outlays necessary and 
has even worked out the figures and measure- 
ments in connection with the tracks and 
rolling stock for the new system. The money 
necessary for the proposed change will come 
from the following sources: 

From 1916 to 1940, 20,000,000 yen shall be 
transferred from the general accounts of the 
government annually, making 500,000,000 yen 
in all. The profits of the railways in these 
years will amount to 968,000,000 yen, making a 
total of 1,408,000,000 yen. Against this, the 
expenses of construction and the extension of 
new lines will be 317,000,000 yen; the expenses 
for repairs of various lines other than the 
broad gauge lines (Kyushu, Hokkaido, 
Shikoku, Sohu lines), 209,500,000 yen; the 
expenses of changing the line from Tokyo to 
Shimonoseki into a broad gauge line 232,000,000 
yen; repairs after the change of that line, 
49,400,000 yen ; the change of lines other than 
the trunk line in Honshu into broad gauge 
lines 600,100,000 yen, which will bring the 
total up to 1,408,000,000 yen. 

The expenses of changing the main line are 
estimated as follows: For the period to 1926 
the outlays for railways, 192,625,784 yen; for 
machine shops, 5,393,500 yen; for cars 59.978,- 
545 yen; for electricity, 1,639,191 yen; for 
expenses connected with the railway tracks — 
after the change, 4,805,000 yen ; for cars in that 
connection, 12,090,000; a total of 276,533,040 
yen. The disposition of disused _ rails, 
bridges, sleepers and cars is expected to bring 
in 44,270,970 yen and when this amount is 
deducted, the expenses willamountto 232,260,- 
270. Between 1926 and 1943, the expenses of 
the change, after deducting the sale of disused 
property, will be 297,152.450 yen. In the 
business department the entire amount needed 
will be 50,078,713 yen. 

The standard gauge will be adopted for the 
main railways. The width of tracks will be 4 
feet 816 inches; the weight of the rails 90 
pounds for the trunk lines and 80 pounds for 
the side lines; the height of the cars 15 feet 6 
inches, the width 12 feet 3 inches; the weight 
of the locomotives, 108 tons for express 
passenger service, tons for ordinary 
passenger service and 160 tons for freight 
service, The capacity of a passenger car 
will be 132 persons (third class); the average 
length 60 feet 6 inches. The average capacity 
of the freight cars will be 26.65 tons, with an 


average length of 24 feet 3 inches, The avyer- 
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age number of carsin one train will be 87 for 
passengers, and the average capacity of trains 
will be 629 persons, or 30 cars of freight with 
a maximum capacity of 780 tons and an 
average capacity of 390 tons. 


Se 


Japanese Travellers Save Money.—The 
economical! tendencies which are now prevail- 
ing in Japan are marked especially among 
railway passengers. According to the figures 
given by the railway bureau in 1907, the num- 
ber of the first and second class passengers 
‘decreased, while that ef the third increased. 
This was again true in1i915. The figures for 
I9ti and 1915 follow: 


IQII IQI5 
First class passengers .«.. 7 432 53733 
Second class passengers 162,043 161,737 
Third class passengers...2,830,854 3,125,103 


Chosen Ry. Hotel at Pyengyang.—The 
local press reports that the authorities of the 
Railway Bureau of the Government General of 
Chosen have included in the budget for the 
next fiscal year (ending Mar. 31, 1917) an 
estimate for the erection of a railway hotel at 
Pyengyang, Chosen. Correspondence regard- 
ing supplies for this undertaking should be 
addressed to 5. Inohara, Esq., general man- 
ager of the Railway Hotels, care Chosen 
Hotel, Seoul. 


Railway Facilities at Vladivostok.—The 
British consul at Viadivostok reports that 
cargo arriving at that port now is proceeding 
to European Russia without any serious 
delay. This is the case with private cargo as 
well as with Government cargo. The number 
of cars leaving Vladivostok daily for Siberia 
and Kussia is 200, each car carrying 1,000 
poods (about 18 tons). Asa rule 100 of these 
200 cars are taken up for the conveyance of 
cargo belonging to the Government, the re- 
mainder being allotted to owners of private 
cargo. The distribution of space is in the hands 
of a committee, which meets every week, and 
is presided over by the commandant of the 
fortress. For some time, since Government 
cargo has been slack, there has been ample ac- 
commodation for the goods of private persons, 
and it is a matter of fairly frequent occurrence 
for this space to be partly unutilized. It will 
thus be seen that there mar be said to be no 
congestion of goods at the port, since all 
merchandise arriving is proceeding normally. 
Additional berthing accommodation has been 
supplied recently at Vladivostok, but this does 
not at present increase the capacity of the port 
for general trade, since the new quays and 
several of the cld ones are taken up by the 
steamers bringing railway material from the 
United States. There is at present, however, 
no lack of room for general cargo steamers. 





Steel Cars on Indian Railway.—The Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway which recently 
successfully experimented with one steel pas- 
senger coach, has now constructed an entire 
train of that material. The train runs as the 
‘ Bombay-Delhi Express, carrying intermediate 
and third-class passengers. Each carriage is 
68 feet long and the body, including the roof, is 
of steel plate riveted and welded to steel 
supporting members, so that the whole of the 
body and the underframe, on which the former 
is built as one piece, are of steci. Inside the 
“shell” the fittings and furniture in touch 
with the passengers are of wood, as are the 
window frames, venetians, etc., while the 
actual] lining is of asbestos heat-resisting com- 
position, held up with wooden mouldings 
secured to the steel members. One carriage 
has all its internal woodwork made of Japanese 
ash as an experiment. | 
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_ Siamese Railway Progress.—The Siamese 
Railway is making good progress. The line 
has been opened south of Koh Lah 26 kilome- 
tres to Huey Yang, and a further 50 kilometres 
south of the town to Bang Taphan. It ts 
proposed to open the intervening gap between 
Bang Wa and Bang Taphan in August, when 
there will be through rail communication 
between Bangkok and Singgora. At present 
there is a tri-weekly train service from Trang 
to Nakon. The date fixed for the Bangkok- 
Kedah line to be opened is June, 1917, but 
doubtless there will be through rail communi- 
cation before that. 


Shanghai Tramways.—The following is 
the traffic return of the Shanghai Tramways 
(Foreign Settlement) for April, 1916, and for 
4 months ended 30th April, 1916, with figures 
for the corresponding periods last year :— 


April, 1916. April, 1915. 








Gross Receipts $118,791.02 $100,693.83 
Loss by cur- 

rency depre- | 

CIATION ses sex icwe 31,305.01 27,216.18 
Effective Re- 

CEINTS., oss ses one $87,486 O1 $73,477.70 








Percentage of 
loss by cur- 
rency depre- | 
CIALION sce sens sae 28.00 28.79 




















Car Miles run.. 298,039 261,818 
Passengers car- 

TICE scccecomces 5,252,402 4,302.344 

4 months 1916. 4 months 1915. 

Gross Receipts $472,298.07 $410,824.59 
Loss by cur- 

rency depre- 

CIATION o+- veecee 123,322.76 109,479.02 
Effective Re- | 

CEIPES cece ceeece $348,975.31 $301,345.57 
INCTEASE «.- 2-00 $47,629.74 
Percentage of 

loss by cur- 

rency depre- 

CIATION woe eee eee 27.74 28 44 
Car Miles run. 1,165,773 1,053,923 
Passengers car- 

ne Rr Ee 20,837,820 17,943.79! 


$ Increase 2,894,029 passengers or 16 per cent. 





Shanghai to Hankow by Rail.—Now that 
trains are running daily from Hsuchowfu to 
Chengchow without change of cars, ‘‘via Nan- 
king” has replaced the River trip via Hankow 
as the fastest route for Shanghai travellers te 
Kaifeng, Sianfu and Sanchowfu, This is due 
to the opening of the Hsuchowfu-Kaifeng 
section ot the Lung-Hai Railway. From Chen- 
chow, construction is being carried on to 
wards Sianfu, and trains are running regular- 
ly to Nuanyintang, a nine hours’ journey from 
Chengchow. 





Manila Railroad Extension.—Opening up 
a rich copra producing country on the Pacific 
coast, and rendering the means of communica- 
tion in that part of the Philippines much 
easier, the Manila Railroad Company in- 
augurated on May 8, a new line from Manila 
to Hondagua, in Tayabas, a distance of 240 
kilometers. A party headed by Horace L.. 
Higgins, presiden} and general manager of the 
company made the trial trip. From Laguna 
province to Hondagua on both sides of the 
Car track are rich coconutgroves and in 
Tayabas, long stretches of valuable forest 
land could be seen. It is the plan of the 
railroad company to extend the new line as 
far as Nueva Caceres, in Ambos Camarines, 
thus conneeting the Manila principal line with 
the detached line operating now inthe Bicol 
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provinces. But this project will not be unier- 
taken for two or three years. With the open- 
ing of the new service, the present length of 
track operation of the company is 625 miles. 
From Hondagua there is a short line running 
to Calauag, toward the south. After the 
opening of the service, it is the intention of 
the company to establish steamer connection 
between Hondagua and the ports of Alabat, 
Sangirin, Mauban, Infanta, Baler, and Polj|lo 
(to the North), on the Tayabas Pacific coast, 
and to Quezon, Capalonga, Mambulao, 
Paracale, Mercedes (Daet), Naga anchorage 
and Naga wharf (to the South), in Ambos 
Camarines, thus bringing these ports and 
quicker and closer connection with Manila than 
the present al] water route. 


Censures P. J. Railway Plan. —The move- 
ment started by the Philippine government to 
purchase the Manila Railroad Company’s lines, 
details of which have appeared in the last two 
issues of the Far Eastern Review, has awaken- 
ed some antagonism on the part of capitalists 
who have large investments in the Philippines 
Charles M. Swift, head of the Manila Electric 
Railroad and Light Company, and President 
of the Philippine Railway, condemned the 
agreement reached between the owners of ihe 
Manila Railroad Company and the American 
administration by which the Philippine govern- 
ment 1s to purchase the road. According to 
the details of the agreement, President Wilson 
has given his sanction to the scheme and has 
also approved a plan to safeguard the owners 
of the $16,125,000 bonds now held in the 
Unites. The plan, however, does not counten- 
ance safeguarding the holders of Philippine 
Railway bonds, on which interest has been 
guaranted by the Philippine government. 


“ The Manila Railaoad. so called,”’ said Mr. 
Swift, “is owned by an English corporation, 
represented in the United States by James 
Speyer. I have not been taken into the con- 
fidence of the Administration enough to know 
why this particular corporation is so specially 
favored over American ones. 

‘“I understand that the first payment wi] 
exhaust most, if not all, the funds in the 
Philippine treasury, which are raised specifi- 


‘ cally for other purposes. "As the Jones bil 


carefully restricts the power of the Philippine 
government to rzise money by a bond issue, it 
seems a little inconsistent to rush through a 
sale that will make a further bond issue 
absolutely necessary, without any investigation 
of the circumstances.” 


SHIPPING 





New Seattie-Pacific Line.—From Seattle 
comes the announcement that the Chinese- 
American Products Exchange Company has 
backed a group of Seattle business men who 
have formed a $5,co0,000 company for a new 
freight service from the Pacific Slope to 
China, Japan and the Philippines. The 
Chinese-American Products Exchange Com- 
pany has a capital of two million yen, with 
branches in Shanghai, Hongkong, and Mani/a. 
Lately it has been experiencing difficulty owing 
to the shortage of bottoms, and it has promised 
the newly organised Seattle shipping group to 
give it all its shipping business provided tlie 
new service meets its requirements. | lie 
company had announced its inention ot 
starting the new freight service within three 
months, but it was learned later that tlie 
company had already engaged the steamer 
Republic, 4,624 tons, to load for the Far fiast. 
Her departure date was then fixed for Apr! 
15. So pressing was the need for shipping 
space that the vessel was being loaded and 
repaired at the same time, 
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The Republic has a decidedly interesting 


history during the last 18 months. It was 
formerly the German-Australian line freighter 
\\alkure, and had just left New Plymouth, a 
New Zealand port, when war broke out in 
August, 1914. Arriving at Papeete, one of the 
Pacific Islands, it was there a day when the 
(German cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenaz 
came to the island and shelled it. The Wal- 
kure at the time was lying alongside the 
french gunboat Zuhlee, which the Germans 
made their mark, but in sinking the small 
vessel, the raiders also sank the Walkure. 
last year a San Francisco syndicate was form- 
cd to refloat the ship and this was successfully 
accomplished last January. The vessel arrived 
at San Francisco on March 24, and was refitted 
and renamed the Republic. It is purely a 
cargo steamer, but the hull nowadays is worth 
treble the sum compared with pre-war times 
under German owners, | 





Nile on Run Again.—News from San 
Francisco by the Nippon Maru on May 6, 
reports the sale of the Pacific Mail steamer 
Nile, which for many years was on the run 
between San Francisco and the Orient. The 
purchaser of the vessel is H. F, Carmichael of 
Hongkong and while the terms are announced 
as “private,” the figure was approximately 
$300,000. The Nile was registered as being 
. owned by the Nile Steamship Company. The 
real owners, however, were the Southern 
Pacific Company, which chartered it to the 
Pacific Steamship Company. The Nile made 
its last trip from San Francisco Ju'y 25, 1914, 
and upon arrival in the Orient was taken over 
by the British Government for transport duty 
and only recently released. Built in Glasgow 
in 1893, the ship is 420 feet long, 52 feet wide 
and is of 3,156 tons net registry. It is antici- 
pated that the steamer will be put on a schedule 
between “ Frisco” and the Orient. 





A. 1, C Acquires Two Fleets.— The Ameri- 
can International Corporation, organized soon 
after the outbreak of the European War, with 
a capital of G.$50,000,000, is reported to have 
just bought up the rights and interests of the 
international Mercantile Co. and the Atlantic 
Transport Co. The Mercantile Marine Co. 
owns the following steamers :—F inland, 12,760 
tons, built in 1902; Poland, 12,760 tons, built 
in 1902; New York, 10,798 tons, built in 1888; 
Philadelphia, 10,786 tons, built in 1889; Saint 
Louis, 11,629 tons, built in 1895; and the 
Saint Paul, 11,629 tons, built in 1895. 





Java-China-Japan Linie.—With regard to 
the reports of the increase of capital by FI. 
2.000,000 of the Java-China-Japan Linie, it is 
stated that the issue concerns the second half 
of the fourth series shares, amounting to FI. 
500,000 and the entire fifth series amounting 
to Fl, 1,c00,000, and subscriptions were invited 
for Fl. 1,500,000 in shares of FI. 1,000 each at 
the rate of 125 per cent. The results of the 
year 1915 are favourable, so that a dividend of 
7 per cent. can be paid. The results of 1916 
up till now are satisfactory, whilst those of 
the Java Pacific Linie, opened in December, 
1915, have come up to expectations. The fleet 
consists of nine steamers of 49,188 gross 
tonnage, while the steamers Tjisalak and 
Tyileboet, of 5,800 tons each, are under con- 
struction. 


——— es 


China Mail Doubles Fleet.—The China 
Mail Steamship Company, the only American 
company now operating a regular steamship 
service across the Pacific, has acquired the 
liner Victoria, formerly owned by the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company of Liverpool, 
according to a recent dispatch received in 
Yokohama. The Victoria is given in Lloyd’s 
Negister as a steamer of 5,969 tons gross. 
The China, which is at present the company’s 
only limer, has more business than it can 
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handle. The China booked a capacity cargo at 
Hongkong and did not touch at Yokohama on 
her April voyage to the United States, calling 
at Nagasaki for passengers only. 





U. S. Constructing Many Ships,— 
According to a statement compiled by the 
foreign trade department of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce and read at 
the Commonwealth Club dinner at the St. 
Francis by Robert Newton Lynch, vice-pres- 
ident and manager of the Chamber, on April 
17, there are now 230 ships of more than 
3,000 tonnage in construction in the United 
States. The cost of these vessels, all of which 
will have been completed before 1917, will 
aggregate $16,560,000. Charles H. Bentley 
speaking on “California’s Commerce and 
Our Merchant Marine,” said that the U. S. 
Government was in the humiliating position 
of having to violate its own navigation laws 
by chartering foreign vessels to carry govern- 
ment freight between two of its own ports, 
something that a shipper is prohibited from 
doing. This action was not merely a present 
condition arising from the European war but 
existed in time of peace, as it will be 
remembered that the Government had to hire 
foreign vessels to haul coal to the Pacific 
coast when the battleship fleet made its memo- 
rable trip around the world. 





B.A.T. Boats for Pacific.—Four more boats 
will soon be running in a trans-Pacific service, 
according to reports published in Shanghai. 
The British-American Tobacco Company has 
purchased four large new freighters with 
which the company will open a freight service. 
More boats are said to have been acquired, 
but the four freighters will be put into service 
first. At what ports they will touch is not yet 
known. An agent for the line has already 
been appointed at Shanghai. 





Eleven Steamer Pacific Line— According 
to the San Francisco Examiner details of the 
plans of the Oriental Alliance Steamship 
Company are as follows: Eleven steamers of 
the $10,000,000 company will soon be operating 
out of San Francisco to ports in the Far East. 
Peter D. Muilloy, president of the company, 
which recently organized with a fleet of nearly 
twenty vessels, stated that the eleven boats to 
be placed on the Pacific Coast were freighters 
from 500 to 10,000 tons, manned by American 
crews under American registry. Included in 
the company’s fleet, which is operating on the 
Atlantic and in European waters, are the 
Hocking and Genessee, recently international 
figures through their seizure by the British 
Admiralty. 





Minnesota May Come Back.--There is a 
possibility that the liner Minnesota, form- 
erly operated by the Great Northern Steamship 
Company across the Pacific, may return to 
Oriental waters in the near future, says the 
Japan Times. Early in April the vessel was 
undergoing an extensive reconstruction at the 
Union Iron Works, Sixteen boilers had been 
taken out, and new ones were being fitted on 
a new plan which will make the coal consump- 
tion more economical. It was reported in San 
Francisco early in April that negotiations were 
proceeding between the owners of the Min- 
nesota and the International Corporation for 
the charter of the vessel for the Oriental 
trade. It is known that a branch of the 
Corporation has been seeking a large steamer 
for some weeks past to carry certain steel 
products to Vladivostok and Northern China. 





Search for Rio Pasig.—A cablegram from 
the Bureau of Insular affairs received at the 
Philippine Executive Bureau says the Federal 
Government had ordered two revenue cutters 
out to look for the Rio Pasig, which is believ- 
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ed to have been lost while enroute from 
Seattle to Vladivostok. The message stated 
that all steamers leaving the north Pacific 
coast have been advised to watch for any 
signs of the steamer, which was manned by a 
Philippine crew, most of the members of 
which have relatives in Manila. The vessel is 
owned by Vicente Madrigal. 





Launch at Taikoo Dockyard.—The str. 
Kajang, built for the Straits Steamship Co., 
Ltd., of Singapore, by the Taikoo Dockyard, 
was successfully launched in April. The Ka- 
jang measures 286 feet long over all, 41 feet 
beam, and 21 feet 9 inches moulded depth, and 
is constructed of Siemens-Martin steel to 
owners’ scantlings. A double bottom is fitted 
amidships, suitable for water ballast or oil, 
the forward and after peaks being similarly 
arranged. Accommodation for a few pas- 
sengers has been provided in a house amid- 
ships and on the bridge deck, the Captain, 
officers and engineers being accommodated on 
the bridge and boat decks. and the crew on 
the upper deck. The cargo handling arrange- 
ments are eight steam winches and six steam 
cranes ensuring rapid handling of cargo. The 
machinery consists of one set of triple-expan- 
sion engines of the builders’ own make. having 
cylinders 18 inches, 29 inches and 48 inches 
diameter with 33 inches stroke, steam being 
supplied by two multitubular boilers, also con- 
structed by the Taikoo Dockyard. The sister 
mp Kamuning will be launched at an early 

ate. 





New Yangtse Steamer—The Lien Hua, 
launched from the yards of Messrs. Nicolas 
Tsu, is a sister ship of the Chu Chuan, built. 
by the Sing Fah Yung Co., Ltd. and is for 
the Ichang-Chungking service of the Sze- 
chuen Railway Company. The new vessel, 
165ft. over all, and 158ft. between perpendi- 
culars; moulded breadth 26ft.; and moulded 
depth 8ft, is fitted with two sets of triple- 
expansion engines, with cylinders of 12in., 
20in. and 30in. diameter, by 15in. stroke, 
developing about 600 horse-power from each 
engine. Auxiliary pumps worked independ- 
ently of the main engines, consist of one air 
pump, one centrifugal for circulating water 
through the condenser, and general service 
duplex pumps. The two boilers of the water= 
tube type, were built at the works. They 
supply steam at a pressure of 22o0lb. per square 
inch, and have been tested to a hydraulic 
pressure of 440lb. A small watertube boiler, 
for supplying steam to the auxiliaries in port, 
has also been made at the works.- A motor- 
driven dynamo operates lights and fans 
throughout the ship. | 


New Philippine Line.—The Hak  Yek 
Steamship Company, organized by well known 
Chinese of Manila, has filed incorporation 
papers showing capital stock amounting to 
P600,000 with P330,000 subscribed for and 
paid up, to start operations in inter-island 
shipping trade. | 

Benito Siy Cong Bieng, of the well known 
Siy Cong Bieng Steamship company, Jose 
Velasco, owner of a general store, and 
Attorney Albino Z. Sycip, are among the 
incorporators. The directors are composed 
of the above company and Yap Tian Sang, 
and Chua To Key. Siy Cong Bieng has been 
designated treasurer. The shares are P1,000. 
Messrs. Siy Cong Bieng and Velasco hold 
Pro05,000 each, while Mr. Yap has Ptt0,000. 
The other two members of the board hold 
P5,000 each, 





N. Y. K. Adding Nine Liners.—Nine ves- 
sels with aggregate gross tonnage of 54,800, 
comprising three vessels of 7.500 tons class 
ordered from the Kawasaki Dockyard Co., 
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three vessels of 7,300 tons class from the 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding Yard, Kobe, and three 
more of 3,700 and 3,000 tons classes from the 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding Yard, Nagasaki, will 
be added to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha fleet by 
the end of next October. On the completion 
of these vessels, the Company’s fleet will 
amount to fifty vessels with aggregate tonnage 
of 485,600. 

The Board of Directors of the N.Y.K. have 
been approached by influential shareholders 
to ask for an increase of dividends. The 
Board, it is said, have their own plan and are 
about to submit it to the shareholders for 
approval. In view of present prosperity, it is 
reported that they will pay three kinds of 
dividends, ordinary dividends of 10 per cent., 
special dividends, and special war dividends. 
All these dividends put together will amount 
to at least 20 per cent. per annum. However, 
the Board of Directors state that they must 
consider the position of the company as a 
subsidized concern, contract to expire at the 
end of January next year. If the company 
pays too large dividends, the feeling will arise 
that there is no necessity to subsidise the 
company making such profits. It is certain 
that there will be a move to cut down the 
subsidy. 





Osaka Shosen Kaisha Prospers.—The 
business prospects of the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha are reported to be excellent with net 
profits of 6,000,000 yen for the coming six 
months in sight. Owing to the large profits, 
some of the shareholders of the company want 
larger dividends declared at the coming 
general meeting of the — shareholders. 
Following the example of the other steamship 
companies, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha will 
announce a dividend of fifteen per cent. 





Japanese Ships on Charter.—According 
to the latest official statistics 37 Japanese 
steamers,with an aggregate tonnage of 117,633, 
were under foreign charter at the end of 
March. These figures, compared with 42 
steamers with a total tonnage of 134,517 at the 
end of February, show a decrease of five 
steamers and 165,684 tons. Japanese steamers 
with an approximate tonnage of 180,000 were 
under charter by foreign firms at the end of 
December. 





Japan May End Subsidies.—The opinion is 
gaining among the Cabinet members that 
state subsidies to the shipping companies 
engaged in ocean navigation, such as the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha and the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, should be 
discontinued, reports the Tokyo Tsushin. 

The reason is that the subsidy is about 
8,000,000 yen a year, and a heavy burden to the 
Government, in its straitened financial cir- 
cumstances, while the shipping companies, 
because of the war, are very prosperous, 
Members of the pro-government parties have 
commenced investigations into this question. 





Huge Profits of Japan’s Shipping.—The 
trips made by an N. Y. K. vessel now easily 
make profits equal tothe vessel. The Toyooka 
Maru, which left Yokohama for London 
October 15, arrived at Nagasaki Thursday 
after making a long voyage, cailing at London, 
New York and Vladivostok via the Cape of 
Good Hope. It was reported that the freight 
profits of the vessel amounted to 900,000 yen 
and the receipts of two trips made by the 
vessel will repay the cost of building. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war the total 
tonnage of Japanese vessels trading to foreign 
countries did not exceed 500,000, according to 
the Asahi, and the amount of specie earned 
abroad by these ships was tn the neighbour- 
hood of Y.35,000,000. Since the outbreak of 
hostilities, however, the tonnage of Japanese 
ships trading abroad has greatly increased, and 
at present is estimated at something like 
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1,066,000 tons, including the vessels char- 
tered by foreigners, and the amount of 
money earned by them is now more than four 
times as much as before the war. It 1s not 
possible to arrive at an accurate estimate of 
the amount of money earned by Japanese 
vessels trading in foreign countries in the 
shape of freight and charterage, but the 
following monthly average may be regarded as 
approximately correct :—Regular lines (300,- 
ooo tons) Y.1,500,000; Extra ships and tramp 
steamers (550,000 tons), 6,600,000; and Ships 
chartered by foreigners (150,000 tons), 
3,370,000, a total of Y.11,470,000. This 
amount of specie it is estimated is attracted to 
Japan every month by the working of Japan- 
ese ships, and as there are no fears of a 
decline in freights and charterage so Jong as 
the war lasts, the import of specie from this 
source during the present year will not be less 
than Y.100,000,000, and possibly considerably 
more, 

Mr. 8S. Asano, president of the T.K.K., said 
a few weeks ago, that the prospects for the 
shipping business for the coming year are 
bright, and that the amount of foreign money 
earned by shipping interests of Japan will 
exceed 120,000,000 yen before the end of this 
year. More optimistic experts believe that it 
will exceed 150,000,000 yen. For years Japan’s 
aspiration in the matter of foreign trade was 
that the balance of trade might turn in her 
favor, This was realized last year, the 
balance in her favor being 170,000,000 yen. 
The amount of foreign money to be realized 
by the shipping business is somewhat inferior 
to the trade balance of last year, but it will be 
a huge factor in the prosperity of the country. 





Koreans Plan New Bridge.—-The semi-offi- 
cial Seoul Press reports that the Government 
General is planning to construct an iron bridge 
across the Han river on the highway between 
Seoul and Chemulpo, a little above the rail- 
way bridge «zt Ryuzan. The cost is estimated 
at $350,000. It will be 2,000 feet in length and 
27 teet in width and it is expected that work 
will be commenced in the suinmer of 1916 to 
complete the bridge in 1917. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Director of the 
Bureau of Public Works, Government General 
of Chosen, Seoul, Chosen. 
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Salt Tax Decrease,—The loss sustained 
by the Chinese Salt Administration in con- 
sequence of the independence of some of the 
Southern provinces is estimated by the Chinese 
Press at one and a half million dollars. Of 
this sum, Yunnan and Kueichow together are 
responsible for a decrease of $450,000; 
Kuangtung for $750,000 and Chekiang, 
$350,000. 





Japanese Specie Now 540 Millions.— 
The amount of Japanese specie recently has 
increased is now 540,000,000 yen, of which 
180,000,000 yen is at home, 90,600,000 yen in 
the United States and the remaining 270,000,- 
000 yen in Europe. The growth of trade and 
the sale of war munitions are causes of this 
remarkable increase. Compared with the 
figures at the end of March, the amount of 
specie in Europe decreased by 17,000,000 yen, 
while that in the United States increased 
by about 50,000,000 yen. This extraordinary 
increase in the United States was due to the 
recent heavy purchases by the Yokohama 
Specie Bank of exchanges outstanding between 
the United States and Japan. | 





T.T. K, Redeems Debentures,—The Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha has decided to repay the third 
issue of the company’s debentures at 1,000,000 
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yen in cash from May 20, according to the 
result of the drawing carried out a few days 
before. This is the fourth refundment the 
company has undertaken this year, and when 
the present redemption is carried out the 
outstanding debt will be reduced to 2,800,000 
yen, This latter sum will also be repaid 
during the present year when the insurance 
claims on the Chiyo Maru are met by the 
insurance offices. 





Standing of Banks in Japan.—According 
to an investigation by the Tokyo Clearing 
House, the records of the associated banks in 
Tokyo, and other banks represented by then), 
on May 20, show paid-up capital of 157,000,005 
yen, an imecrease of 27,000,000 yen compare:! 
with last year. The reserves of these banks 
aggregate 64,000,000 yen, an increase of 9,400,- 
000 yen; the deposits 725,000,000 yen, an 
increase of 196,000,000 yen. Loans reache: 
217,000,000 yen, an increase of 56,000,000 yen. 
the holdings of securities increased from 
161,000,000 yen to 217,000,000 yen. The in- 
crease in securities was, however, partly due 
to their advance in price. The ready cash 
reached 64,000,000 yen, an increase of 10,000,- 
000 yen. 

The reports of the eleven clearing houses of 
Tokyo, Osaka. Kobe, Kyoto, Yokohama. 
Nagoya, Hiroshima, Kwarmon (Moji), Kan- 
azawa, Hakedate and Otaru also show genera! 
increases. The figures of the associated banks 
to these clearing houses are as follows: 

Increase over 


April 1916 April 1915 
Yen Yen 

Paid-up capital... 259,000,000 31,000,000 
RESETVES ...e0e0e-s. 113,000,000 11,800,000 
Deposits -..s0e-s0«2. I,492,000,000 401,000,000 
Loans,,...corcceeseses 1,577,000,000 497,000,000 
Holding of secur- 
_ IEIES csecsevessseses 352,000,000 98,000,000 
Ready cash........ §F8;000,000 20,000,000 
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Philippine Bank Earnings.—The Philip- 
pire National Bank, created by an act of the 
leg:siature during the last session of that body, 
and officially declared open for business on 
May 2, by the middle of May showed net 
earnings from operations in all branches, 
including the agricultural bank operations, of 
which the new institutien has taken charge, of 
nearly P40,000. At the last regular weekly 
meeting Of the board of directors of the bank 
the books of the institution were formally 
opened and President Willis submitted to the 
directors a statement of operations, liabilities 
and assets to date, this showing the net earn- 
ings up to the present time to be just a little 
less than P4o0,oco, A statement of stock sub- 
scriptions thus far received, including the 
payments made by the insular government on 
a portion of its holding under the provisions 
of the bank’s organic act also was made. 





Philippine Revenue Collections.—The 
statement of collections during April as issued 
by the Bureau of Customs of the Philippine 
islands, shows a falling off of P231,756.23 as 
compared with the corresponding period of 
1915. With the exception of the port of Cobu, 
all ports of entry registered a decrease in 
collections, Manila being in the lead with a 
total falling off of P178,700.12. In the port of 
Manila, customs collections last month am- 
ounted to P550,418.42, while for the corres- 
ponding month last year, these totaled 
P738,118.54. During April of last year, col- 
lections in the port of Iloilo were P151,268.78, 
while last month only P106,162,13 was collected, 
showing a decrease in the amount of P45,106.- 
65. To offset this reduction the port of Cebu 
showed P8,867.36 increase, the collections for 
April 1916, in this port amounted to P91,456.60. 
Zamboanga’s collectians last month amounted 
ta P7,059.30 as compared with P15,301.80 last 
year, while in Jolo only P14,655.43 were 
collected this year as compared with P23,229.75 
of April, 1915. 
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Although Customs revenuc decreased the 
Internal recoenve for the first quarter of 1916 
has imereased P1,244,033.94 over the corre- 
sponding period of IQIs. 

Considerable increases are noted, in distilled 
omestic spirits, which excelled by P278,954.- 
&4, on domestic cigarettes P257,377.54; kero- 
seneé and petroleum, P187,909.16: cinemato- 
craph fhms, P38,967.65; and playing cards, 
35,116.43. On the latter two items no tax 
was collected during the previous year. The 
taxes paid by merchants, manufacturers, and 
common carriers, exceed by P671,900.53 the 
collections for the corresponding period last 
Vea’. 





Japan’s Domestic Loan.—Subscriptions for 


Japan’s new domestic loan of 40,090,000 yen 
which was closed April 25 are reported to have 
reached 43,224,650 yen inclusive of the amounts 
takken by the syndicate banks. Of this 
amount, 1,035,650 yen was subscribed at pre- 
mlums ranging between Io sen and 1,c0 yen 
per 100 yen. Osaka contributed about 10.000,- 
000 yen, but the amount taken in Kyoto and 
Nagoya was small. The largest part of the 
loa was taken in Tokyo and the vicinity. 
According to an Osaka dispatch, the subscrip- 
tion received by the Osaka branch of the Bank 
of Japan up to April 24 was about 10,000,000 


_ yen, 





Russian Bonds in Japan —According to 
Japanese press reports an agreement was 
reached on May 9, between the authorities of 
Japan and Russia to the effect that Russian 
Exchequer Bonds be issued to pay a portion 
of the cost of munitions that Russia bought 
from Japan. The issue will be 30,000,000 yen 
{0 50,000,000 yen, at 6 per cent per annum, to 
he redeemed in six months or one year. The 
rate of commission has been fixed at one per 
cent., although the bankers at first requested 
1.5 percent. The Japanese bankers express 
the hope that the bonds will never be renewed, 
and that in case the Russian government finds 
it dificult to redeem the bonds, the entire 
issue will be purchased in England, or the 
British government will assure the Japanese 
capitalists of the payment of the issue. 

On the same subject, the Asahi reports a 
recent tendency for the Russian war orders to 
be placed through British firms, It seems that 
the Russians are anxious to obtain the finan- 
cial help of British firms in buying war goods 
from Japan in view of the inability of the 
Japanese to extend long credit. The Japanese 
merchants or manufacturers are desirous of 
the direct trade because of the larger margin 
of profit, but then they must wait long for 
the payment. The intervening of the British 
iirms in the business would certainly deprive 
the Japanese of a greater part of the profit. 
The general opinion of the Japanese merchants 
is, that the business should be done as much 
as possible through British firms, 





Philippine Surplus Increases.—The liquid 
surplus of the Philippine government that 
will be carried over at the close of the present 
‘iscal year as appropriated or available for 
appropriation, will be P3o01,125.15 greater 
than was the case on December 31, 1015, 
according to Insular Auditor C. H. French in 
a recent estimate of income and expenditures. 
The Auditor’s budget estimate shows that 
whereas P24,350,667,67 is available for current 
expenses Of bureaus and offices during 1916, 
the estimated expenditures under this head 
during the same period amount to only P17, 
760,311.11 net, this amount representing gross 
expense less income accruing through opera- 
tions not generally classed as commercial and 
industrial activities. Nearly a million will 
also be saved from public works appropria- 
tions. In fixed charges nearly another million 
is saved in interest and exchange on Philippine 
Railway company bonds, and interest on 
Manila Railroad company bonds. Both com- 
panies are expected to meet the greater part 
of this expense without aid from the insular 
treasury. 
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The auditor’s estimate shows that the liquid 
surpius carried forward to 1916 amounted to 
P9,145,191.84, of which P5,232,816.05 was 
unappropriated and P3,912,376 79, appropriat- 
ed. To this amount he adds the estimated 
income of the insular government for the 
present fiseal year, as follows: customs 
revenue, P12,500.000; internal revenue, Pr4,- 
700.000, United Stajes internal revenue, 
P450,000; franchise taxes, P500,000: income 
taxes, P450,000; miscellaneous revenue, 
P75,000, 

A further addition is the income from com- 
merical and industrial activities of various 
departments of the government, classified as 
follows; bureau of supply, division of cold 
storage, P1i25,000; bureau of prisons in- 
dustrial] diviSion, P25,000; bureau of printing 
P60,000; marine railway and repair shops, 
P100,000; friar lands loan fund, P5,000; sales 
agency fund, P35,000; Los Banos quarry, 
P1,000; American coionies, P10,d00 ; Mindanao 
and Sulu Filipino colonies, P53,000; Filipino 
colonies Cagayan, Pro,ooo, Benguet road toll 
collections, P25,000; friar lands estates, a 
new account, P1,900,000, of which P900,000 is 
estimated as profit; gold standard fund earn- 
ings, P&50,000; and agricultural bank, now 
transferred to Philippine National Bank, 
P100,000. 


RIVERS AND HARBOURS 





Dairen Harbour Works.—The South 
Manchuria Railway Co.’s Harbour. Works 
Office, Dairen, recently resumed its harborr 
improvement work. The chief items of this 
year’S programme are the construction of 

‘harf No. 3, the Northwestern Breakwater, 
the reclamation work at Jijiko, etc. The 
estimates amount to Y1,793,872. The last- 
mentioned reclamation work is expected to be 
finished during the current fiscal year; Wharf 
No. 3 will be completed during the fiscal year 
of 1919. The S. M. R. Co. has plans to con- 
struct Wharf No. 4 on lines already drawn up. 
The Wharf in project is to be constructed at 
the west of Wharf No. 3 in the recess of the 
Bay where junks are now anchoring at the 
east of the Kawasaki Dock. The shorefront 
will be reclaimed for warehouses. The Wharf 
will be 400 ft. wide and 2,000 ft. long. The 
construction work will follow upon the com- 
pletion of Wharf No. 3. 





Transfer Tsingtau Dock to Japan.—The 
floating dock of 16,000 tons at Tsingtau, 
captured as a prize of war, is to be transferred 
to the naval port of Sasebo under plans 
announced by the Japanese Navy Department. 





Port Swettenham’s Harbour.—In com- 


_ menting on the harbour facilities which Port 


Swettenham, British North Borneo, now pos- 
sesses, the Australian Shipping Index says 
that they include a steel compound screw pile 
whari, 1,200ft. long and Soft. wide, giving 
about 30 ft. of water for vessels lying along- 
side at low tide. Connection is made to the 
shore by five gangways at right angles to the 
wharf, at a distance of about 200 ft. apart. 
The wharf and gangways are laid with a double 
track, the respective track being connected at 
the head of each gangway by turn-table. The 
whole of the transport equipment, including 
turn-table, cranes, capstans, etc., will be 
electrically driven, the power being obtained 
from a power station shortly to be constructed 
at an estimated cost of $120,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency). Six godowns have been built on the 
shore Opposite the wharf with 63,840 sq. ft. 
floorspace. These are of steel frame and cor- 
rugated iron sheet, constructed on reinforced 
concrete pile foundations, the length of piles 
being 40 ft. 
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Singapore Harbour Report.—The report 
of the Singapore Harbour board for the six 
months ended December 31 has been issued. 
The credit balance of income and expenditure 
for the half-year is $1,053,529, nearly all paid 
in interest due or owing to Government on 
loan funds. $345,012 is carried forward to 
next account. The net revenue shows an 
increase of $95,905 over the. previous half- 
year, and an increase of $210,146 over that of 
the average of the preceding twenty half-years. 
The wharf account shows that 1,182 vessels 
used the wharves, exactly the same number as 
the previous half-year, but about 160 less than 
in half-years immediately prior to the com- 
mencement of war. The tonnage was 
2,122,719. Cargo dealt with was 1,160,559 
tons against 1,184,530, better than the cor- 
responding ha!f-year of 1914 by $0,000 tons. 
Some 160 vessels were docked for repairs, 
with a tonnage of 253,424, the largest being 
the Laurentic, 14,892 tons and 550ft. long. 
The King’s Dock has dealt with 960,804 tons. 
Cargo and coal handled by the lighterage 
department was 90,886 tons against 85,707. It 
sustained a loss in working of $7,762 but 
$11,154 was expended in repairs to lighters 
and launches, 

On the reconstruction of wharves, the report 
says that the Contractors, Messrs. Topham, 
Jones and Railton, Ltd., have made good 
progress during the half-year. The average 
number of men employed during the half-year 
by the Contractors, Messrs. Topham Jones 
and Railton, Ltd., was fifty-two Europeans 
and 1,615 Asiatics. A considerable length of 
the main wharf will shortly be completed but 
the godown accommodation is serioysly delay- - 
ed owing to most of the godowns in construc- 
tion in Great Britain having been comman- 
deered. The Board is constructing godowns 
out of what material is suitable from the old | 
godowns now being pulled down. A length of 
2,600ft, of wharf is out of use being in the 
hands of the Contractors. 


In comparison with half-year ending June 
30, I915, the gross earnings of the wharf 
department show a decrease of $16,288.00, the 
net earnings a decrease of $13,095.00 and the 
tonnage a decrease of 23,971 tons. The docks 
and workshops department shows an increased 
profit of $178,017.21, this owing to the greater 
volume of work undertaken. 

The expenditure on repairs and renewals 
was $198,404.76; an increase of $55,g07-56 on 
the preceding half-year. 

Of the total interest paid or due to Govern- 
ment, viz-, $978,447.38 for the half-year under 
review, $595,679.08 was in respect of interest 
account the capital cost of the undertaking, 
and debentures and loans at call, redeemed; 
the balance of $382.768.30 being in respect of 
interest on progress cost of new works. The 
total of $978,447.38 being an increase of 
$21,488.65 over that of the previous half-year. 
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Discusses Dredgers.— Mr. F. J. Blom, cz, 
read a very interesting paper to members of 
the Engineering Society of China on May 6, 
on the subject of Dredgers and Dredging. Mr. 
Blom, who was technical manager of the 
Netherlands Harbour Works Co. in Shanghai 
for three years, may be considered to be an 
expert on this subject. During his recent 
visit to Holland and the dredger building 
yards, for which Holland is famous, Mr, Blom 
studied the improvements in this line. After 
analysing the sort of work to be executed by 
dredgers the different forms of dredgers neces- 
sary for each sort of soi] were described. The 
speaker dealt also with grab dredgers, dipper- 
dredgers, bucket-dredgers, suction-dredgers, 
and shoving suction-dredgers. Of the last 
named, the newest designs for the La Plata 
River in the Argentine were described, as | 
pushing the mud into the holds through a 
short and wide mouth-piece when siowly 
steaming ahead, thus giving an hourly output 
Theives Wad SSCA secacoand is coment. 

is type was specially mentioned in connec- 
tion with bar Saige for places like Shang- 
hai, Tientsin and Newchwang, as it will prob- 








—. 





ably be necessary to use this type of dredgez 
at these places in the near future when trade 
asks for larger accommodation and harbour 
facilities than are available at present. 


For the improvement of the canals and small 
rivers in China, several small size bucket, 
suction, and clay-cutter-dredgers were men- 
tioned. After many years of practice and 
careful consideration, only very few building 
works succeeded in turning out useful types, 
but these are most interesting in construction. 
Dealing with the needs of China, Mr. Blom 
gave it as his opinion that Chinese yards, now 
trying to construct dredgers, are on the wrong 
track in not making use of the vast experience 
gathered by foreign countries. 


MINING 





_ Japanese Survey Hunan Mines.—Accord- 
ing to a report from Chenchow, Hunan, 
mining is still booming in many places. The 
antimony mines are being worked for all they 
are worth. In a recent country trip many 
specimens of ore were seen. Japanese 
engineers are making extended surveys of the 
‘mines in this section. 





Mineral Wealth of Inner Mongolia— 
According to the results of investigation by a 
European, prospector, published in the 
Japanese Press, Inner Mongolia contains 353 
mines, comprising 89 gold, 23 siver, 63 copper 
and iron, and 127 coal mines, in addition to 51 
more containing both gold and silver seams, 





Many Want Chinlingchen Iron Mine.— 
The intrinsic value of the iron ore of Chin- 
lingchsn Mine on the Shantung Railway, that 
is, the percentage of iron contained therein, 
has been a theme of varying calculation. 
Redently 200 tons of Chinlingchen ore were 
sent to the Stee! Works at Muroran where 
a comparative smelting test with Tayeh 
(China) and Abuta (Japan) ores was made. 
The test showed that. whilst Chinlingchen ore 
is 3 or 4 per cent. less than Tayeh ore in the 
quantity of tron, it contains calcareous 
substance whicn makes it self fluxing and 
facilitates the smelting process, also effecting 
a saving in the consumption coke. The 
Gcrmans, before the outbreak of the Siege 
War about Kiaochou planned to found a steel 
works at Tsangkou capable of putting out 
100,000 fons per annum. 

When the results of the practical test were 

made known, the Mitsuis are said to have 
‘applied for the privilege of exclusive opera- 
tion. The Okuras, too, are reported to have 
proposed to elect themselves the sole buver of 
the outout. The Kuhara Mining Co., Osaka, 
also 1s prepared to establish a steel works at 
Chinlingchen or Tsangkou. The Suzukis of 
Koke, are said to have nurtured a similar 
plan. The Japanese War Office is said to be 
rather inclined to place the mine under private 
tapping, but this new mining and smelting 
enterprise is sure to be contested strenuously 
by a number of leading capitalists of Japan. 
‘ A later report states that the War Office 
plan of operation of the mine calls for an 
outlay of Y300,000 out of the extraordinary 
‘military list. This has the sanction of the 
Finance Office, Tokyo, and has bean passed at 
a Cabinet council, at which an early commen- 
cement of the operation was urged as a matter 
of importance. 





Export of Mica from Shantung,—Good 
seams of mica, which forms an article of 
importance amongst electricity materials, oc- 
curs about Weihsien on the Shantung Railway. 
Under the Gcrman regime it was exported, 
but since the Siege of Tsingtau the export busi- 
ness has been practically suspended, Of late 
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some Japanese have gathered a small supply of 
this article and shipped it. Experts say it is 
likely to become an export of some conse- 
quence. 





Osaka Copper Co.’s Share Issue.—The 
Osaka Electroytic Copper Company has issued 
a prospectus announcing the issue of new 
shares representing 1,000,000 yen of which 
40,000 shares are to be assigned to the com- 
pany’s employees, whilst remaining 9,500 
shares are to be offered for public subscription. 

The conditions of the issue are very favour- 
able considering the present standing of the 
company, wh:ch ensures the distribution of 
minimum dividends of 15 per cent. per annum 
even aiter allowing for the increase in capital. 





New Coal Seam in Japan—A vast coal 
seam has lately been struck about Kurume in 
a coal field that comprises some 300,000,000 
tsubo, Many applications for operating the 
find have been field with the Communications 
Department, Tokyo. An expert remarks that 
the new find promises to be a richer coal 
asset than the four counties of Chikuzen 
Province put together. The quality of the 
coal has not been stated as yet. 





Alluvial Gold Deposits at Laotiehshan. 


—Mr. R. Horiuchi, Director of the Lungkou 
Bank, reports the existence of alluvial gold 
desposits in good quantity at the foot of 
Laotiehshan, Port Arthur. Miners have been 
engaged in gathering them for months past on 
a small scale. 





Ressia Wants Japanese Copper.—Russia 
is making repeated inquiries in Japan for 
electrolytic copper. It is reported that the 
Kuhara Mining Company and the Mitsui Min- 
ing Company have received inquiries- for 
a supply of 30,000 tons each of electrolytic 
copper, and the Mitsubishi Company has also 
received an order for 40.000 tons. But none 
of these has yet resulted in a eontract because 
nothing definite has been stated as to the 
method of payment. In view of the desirabil- 
itv of opening such a big trade in this metai 
with Russia, the Mitsubishi Company is about 
to send a representative to Petrograd on a 
three months’ trip in order to arrive at definite 
and permanent business arrangement with the 
prospective buyers. 





New Japanese Smelter.—Okura and Com- 
pany have selected a sea-coast town in Saek- 
gun, Hiroshima prefecture. as the site for an 
iron smelting works. The company has long 
been contemplating the establishment of an 
iron smeiting works at home to make pig iron 
of ores produced at the Penchihu Mine. Long 
before the site for the proposed works was 
selected, furnaces and factory equipment were 
ordered from Sweden, for the company is to 
adopt the Swedish method of smelting. By 
the earlp Autumn nearly all the equipment 
will arrive. The beginning of next year may 
therefore see the new smelting furnaces in full 
blast turning out nearly 20,000 tons of 
charcoal smelted pig iron annually. If this 
plan be carried out in its entirety all the re- 
quirements of the Japanese Army in this coun- 
try can be met out of the production of the 
new works and check the import of Swedish 
iron. 





Japanese Refining Zinc—A noteworthy 
feature in Japan’s mining industry is the recent 
growth of zine refining. Prior to the war 
there was practically no refining of zinc. All 
zinc ore produced in Japan was sent to Ger- 
many, but the rise in the price of zinc has made 
it pay to refine it in Japan. Along with the 
growth of refining the demand for zinc ores 
has increased. 

The largest zinc mine is that in Miyagi 
Prefecture, owned by Messrs. Takata & Co. 
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Last year the monthly output ranged between 
300 tons and 500 tons, and the total was 4,009 
tons for the year. It is estimated that 2 409 
tons will be mined in the first six months and 
6,000 tons in the second half of this year, 
By January next year, the monthly output js 
expected to be 1,500 tonS or 18,000 toms a year, 


The Hiroo mine in Hokkaido owned by the 
same firm is expected to produce 300 tons a 
month, but the plants are being increased for 
an annual output of 5,000 tons. 

The Yawata mine in Gumma Prefecture also 
owned by the same firm, has an ouput of 
200 tons a month. 

Messrs. Kuhara Mining Co. recently bought 
a zinc mine which produces 300 tons a month, 
This company, a prominent copper mining 
concern, has for some time been refining zinc. 
The Kamioka mine in Hida Province, owned 
by the Mitsui Mining Company, is the largest 
zinc mine in Japan. Its output even prior to 
the war waS 20,000 tons year or over half of 
all the Japanese output. As improvements 
have been made it is estimated that the present 
production soon will be increased by about 30 
per cent. | 

The Yasuda mine in Nagasaki prefecture, 
which was producing 3.000 tons a year prior 
to tie war, is now producing 6,000 tons. 
Thus the output prior to the war was scarcely 
40,000 tons a year, but is increasing so that 
next year it may be over 60,000 tons. 





Seoul Mining Co.—The following results 
were obtained from the operations of the 
Seoul Mining Co. in April, 1916 :— 

Tons Crushed me a 
Value Bullion Recovered ; 
Value Concentrates Recovered ... 


16,432 tons 
. ¥ 130,015.00 
174,844.00 








Total Receipts (approx-) ... Y 305,759.00 
Operating Expense (approx.) ... |: 115,000.00 


—— 





Operating Earnings (approx.)... Y 190,759.00 





Chosen Copper Mine Sold.—lIt is re- 
ported from Seoul that a contract has just 
been signed betw-cn the representatives of 
Mr. Fusanosuke Kuhara, the President of the 
Kuhara Mining Company, and of Mr. Colbran 
of the Colbran-Bostwick Development Com- 
pany for the sale of a copper mine at Kapsan, 
which has been worked by the latter. The 
mine is situated on the Northern border of 
Hamkyongtao, and is regarded as one of the 
richest copper deposits in the whole peninsula. 
According to estimates the ores contained run 
well over 100,000 tons. Mr. Colbran obtained 
the right to work this mine in 1909 when the 
peninsula was still under the rule of the old 
royal family. Since the annexation of the 
peninsula, rumours repeatedly circulated in 
Seoul that Mr. Colbran intended disposing of 
his rights, but each time it has been denied. 
Mr. Kuhara, however, has succeeded through 
the mediation of some influential persons in 
the Chosen capital. in persuading Mr. David- 
son, the agent in Seoul for Mr. Colbran, to 
part with the mine. The property is Said to 
have been appraised at 3,000.000 yen, half of 
which is to be paid at once and the remainder 
in instalments. 





Gold Purchases in China. —Gold purchased 
by the Bank of Chosen mostly comes from 
from north-west Chosen and the transaction 
is chiefly carried on at its branch in Pyonsg- 
yang, metal collected in places south of 
Whanghai and Kangwon P) svinces coming to 
the main office of the Bank in Seoul. The 
total amount of bullion purchased in Seoul 
during February was 52 Kwan, about 19,000 
yen in value, and during March 60 Kwan, 
about 25,000 yen in value, Owing to the mild — 
weather prevailing and the increase of go!ld 
mines being worked, a steady increase in ths 
business is observable. | 


